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AND OTHER MATERIALS (WHETHER IN ORIGINAL OR IN 
COPY) WHICH EXPRESS AND RECORD THE LIFE AND 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS, IN SOME 
USEFUL FORM, THE MATERIAL’ PARTS OF THE RECORDS OF 
OTHER SOCIETIES, PAST AND PRESENT, AND SHOULD 
ACCUMULATE, IN ORIGINAL OR IN COPY, FULL AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE COLLECTIONS OF THE WRITTEN RECORDS OF 
THOSE SOCIETIES AND PEOPLES WHOSE EXPERIENCE IS OF MOST 
IMMEDIATE CONCERN TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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The Rosenwald Collection 


T CAN occur but infrequently that a library which has already 
achieved preéminence for the richness and variety of its collections 
can become the recipient of a gift which gives it eminence for rich- 
ness and comprehensiveness in a new field. Indeed, this situation 

has scarcely existed previously in the history of the Library of Congress, 
for the Jefferson, Thacher, Force, ‘Toner, Yudin and Vollbehr Collec- 
tions, each of which has given distinction to the Library’s collections or 
expanded them in fields until then not cultivated, were with two excep- 
tions not gifts, strictly speaking, but purchases. ‘The gift made to the 
Library by Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald in March 1943, constitutes, conse- 
quently, a landmark both in the development of the Library of Congress 
and in its relations to the book-collecting world. 

The Library of Congress was not alone the recipient of Mr. Rosenwald’s 
generosity, but shares with the National Gallery of Art the honor of being 
the depository of the results of his lifetime of collecting activities in the field 
of the book arts. By Mr. Rosenwald’s deed of gift, the National Gallery 
receives his prints; the Library of Congress, his books. 

Although examples from the collection of books which Mr. Rosenwald 
has brought together—and is still assembling—at his Aiverthorpe Gallery 
in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, have been on exhibit in the Library of Con- 
gress from time to time during the past two years, no representative display 
has been made until the present month, pending the completion of the 
work of inventory and transfer under the deed of gift. Beginning on 
October 8, 1945, a representative group—some eighty in number— 
selected from Mr. Rosenwald’s magnificent collection of examples of illus- 
trated books and manuscripts, covering the full range of the history of 
illustration from the fifteenth century to the nineteenth, will be opened 
for exhibit in the second-floor exhibition hall of the main building of the 
Library of Congress. At the same time, examples from Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s collection of prints will be shown through the courtesy of the 
National Gallery of Art. 


The present issue of the Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions is appro- 
priately devoted to the collection of books and manuscripts of which this 
exhibit can provide only a sample. Mr. Rosenwald has, in his article 
beginning on page 53, described, from the point of view of the creator of 
the collection, how it came into being and the circumstances which affected 
its creation; and he has mentioned a number of the individual items which 
have attracted his own keenest interest. Miss Parker, the Acting Chief of 
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the Prints and Photographs Division (which already, under the Pennell 
Bequest, has a particular interest in, and responsibility for, the collection 
of Whistleriana), has described some of the items in the Rosenwald Col- 
lection of principal Whistlerian interest. Miss Campbell, who has for 
many years supervised the Library’s own reference collection used in 
connection with its purchasing activities, has described the collection of 
reference books which Mr. Rosenwald has brought together in the ac- 
cumulation of his library. ‘To Mr. Goff, Chief of the Rare Books Division, 
has been assigned the responsibility for the preparation of the catalog of 
the books and manuscripts in the present exhibition. Finally, Mr. 
Lawrence C. Wroth, Librarian of the John Carter Brown Library, and 
the Library’s consultant on the acquisition of rare books, has—with that 
insight which makes him the best interpreter of the mystic tripartite 
relation which exists between collector, scholar and librarian—written 
on the circumstances which sometimes guide, and sometimes fail to 
guide, private collections into public institutions. 

The articles which follow fill a few quires of pages. It is apparent to 
anyone who has seen the collection, or even to one who has merely seen 
the exhibit which represents the collection, that they merely scratch the 
surface. A score of volumes could be written about the Blakes or the 
Kelmscotts, the block-books or the bindings, or about any one of the in- 
finity of aspects’ of this extraordinary collection through which, by an act 
of private munificence, the American people have become heirs to much 
of the most precious heritage of the past. 


—LuTHER H. Evans 
Librarian of Congress 
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Catalog of Fine Books 


and Manuscripts Selected 
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THE PRINTS shown tin the exhibition are from the collection gtven by 
Mr. Rosenwald to the National Gallery of Art. The Library of Congress 
gratefully acknowledges the kindness and courtesy of the National Gallery in 


lending these prints for the exhibttion. 














GROUP I 


1. CLEMENS V 


Constitutiones. 
[Mainz] Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, 25 June 1460. 


This notable first edition, one of three copies recorded in American 
ownership, is printed entirely on vellum. ‘That the printers were craftsmen 
is shown by the careful arrangement of the types, and the tasteful use 
of red ink in the headings. The general effect is extremely rich and hand- 
some. This volume is an incredibly fine example of the art of printing 
at a time when printing itself was in its infancy. 

The 1460 Clement, however, is a distinguished book for reasons other 
than its rarity and its beauty, for it is regarded as the earliest printed legal 
compilation in the nature of a code of universal importance. Furthermore, 
it established the pattern that subsequent printed legal texts were to follow. 
This pattern was not original with the printers, but represented a successful 
imitation with type of the form of the medieval manuscripts of Roman 
and canon law wherein the commentary surrounded the text on three or 
four sides. 

So far as recorded, this is either the fourth or the fifth book to carry a 
date of printing, being preceded only by the Psalters of 1457 and 1459, 
the Durandus of 1459, and possibly the Catholicon of Johannes Balbus, 
which is also dated 1460 although the month and day are not given. 
Superb copies of both the 1459 Durandus and the 1460 Catholicon have 
recently been added to the Rosenwald Collection. 


2. BONIFACIUS VIII 


Liber sextus Decretalium. 
Mainz: Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, 17 December 1465. 


The first book printed by Fust and Schoeffer, so far as known, is the 
handsome Psalter of 1457, the first book to carry a date. During the years 
preceding this date, these printers are shrouded in the obscurity and un- 
certainty which surround the work of Gutenberg, about whom less is 
known and even more is conjectured. In any event these partners occupy 
a distinguished place in the annals of early printing, and some of the 
greatest books ever produced came from their press. 

Throughout the book the chapter headings are printed in red as are 
also the colophon and the printers’ well-known device at the end. The 
initial letters and paragraph marks have been indicated by hand in red 
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and blue. At first glance this volume printed on vellum looks almost like 
a manuscript; this seems to have been the objective of the early printers 
who closely modeled their books upon the forms of manuscripts. 

This copy was formerly in the collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps, the 
greatest collector of manuscripts the world has ever known. 












3. BIBLIA PAUPERUM 
(Netherlands, about 1470?] 


Block-books occupy a controversial position in the literature of book 
making. As their name implies, they were printed entirely from wooden 
blocks and no metal types were used; each page was printed either from a 
single block, or from several blocks made up into one page. Many 
authorities believe they are representative of a period in book making 
anterior to the invention of printing from movable types, but there is no 
definite proof to support this belief; in fact all available evidence suggests 
that the majority were produced during a period when the development 
of the printing press had reached an advanced stage. 

In any event block-books are greatly esteemed both because of their 
artistic qualities and because of their rarity. One of the most popular 
of the block-books is this so-called pauper Bible, a compendium of scripture 
intended probably for the poorer members of the clergy. This copy in 
exceptionally fine condition belongs to Group IV as described by Schreiber. 

The book presents forty important biblical events, illustrated by 
passages from the Old and New Testament which have a particular 
feature in common. The central panel on each page is always a New 
Testament subject. 

The principal subjects of the two pages selected for exhibit show 
Nathan reproving David; the Magdalen washing the feet of Christ; Aaron 
and Miriam before Moses; David with the head of Goliath; Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem; and the Sons of the Prophets coming to Elisha. 




























4. ARS MEMORANDI 
{Upper Germany, about 1470] 


One of the most attractive of the German block-books, this volume 
| was used as an aid to the less learned clergy and laity in memorizing the 
| Gospels. Schreiber describes it as belonging to Group III in his analysis 
of editions. 

In all there are fifteen full-page cuts. The central figure of each is 
the symbol of an Evangelist, and around it is a variety of other symbols 
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assisting the memory. All of the cuts in this copy are tastefully colored. 

Both this volume and the Biblia Pauperum also included in this exhibit 
were formerly in the library of Sir George Holford, the great English 
collector. 


5. HORAE BEATAE ‘VIRGINIS MARIAE. 1506. 


At the beginning of this French Book of Hours there is a large miniature 
containing the arms of its first owner, Jean Lallemant. Geofroy Tory, a 
close friend of Lallemant, undoubtedly made the manuscript. One impor- 
tant piece of evidence to support this attribution is the regularity with 
which the letters ““G. T.” are connected in the miniature and in the initial 
letters. The meaning of the other letters used in the backgrounds of the 
miniature and the initial letters remains unexplained. 

The delicacy of its composition, the armorial miniature, the initial 
letters, and the exquisite lettering of the text itself, executed on the finest 
vellum, combine to make this tiny volume the masterpiece that it is. 

In view of the lasting influence which Tory has had upon the art of 
lettering and more especially on type design, it is a matter of no little 
significance that the Rosenwald Collection contains two examples of the 
finest work of this great craftsman. 


6. HORAE BEATAE MARIAE VIRGINIS SECUNDUM USUM 
ROMANAE ECCLESIAE 


French, Early XVI Century [1524] 


This superb French Book of Hours, written in Roman script upon 
the finest white vellum, has been attributed to Geofroy Tory. The text 
agrees with the Books of Hours printed by Tory and the quality of the 
calligraphy strongly suggests his hand. 

The manuscript contains sixteen large illuminations which occupy 
the whole page, twenty small miniatures of the Evangelists and the 
Saints, and sixteen illuminated borders. The large miniature selected 
for exhibition illustrates the Vision of Augustus. A group of court ladies 
and nobles, richly arrayed, surround the Emperor; at his back the Sybil 
points to the vision of the Virgin and Child in the sky, a scene of much 
variety and brilliance. 

The date 1524, found in a shield which is located in the gold border 
surrounding one of the more elaborate illuminations, is presumed to be 
the date of the composition of the manuscript. 

This manuscript was formerly in the library of Cortlandt F. Bishop. 
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GROUP II 


7. JOHANNES REGIOMONTANUS 


Calendarium. 
[Nuremberg] Johann Miiller, of Kénigsberg [1474] 


“This book has no colophon, but it was printed beyond question in 
1474, since the calendar begins with the year 1475. In this book not only 
are the eclipses calculated for many years in advance, but actual diagrams 
are given showing the partial or complete concealment of the moon, the 
year, day, and hour of the eclipse, together with the moment of its occur- 
rence and the duration of its passage. On the verso of folio 16 is the 
woodcut of the total eclipse predicted for February 29, 1504. 

“These books in the time of Columbus were common. Doubtless one 
lay open on the Admiral’s table. However this may be, he knew there 
was due on the evening of February 29, 1504 (leap year), an eclipse, and 
with this knowledge he practised magic with the simple natives. On the 
eventful night . . ., the Admiral perhaps saved the lives of himself 
and companions, by reason of the fear inspired among the Indians by his 
prediction of an eclipse and his threat of Divine vengeance on the natives 


for withholding their assistance in the hour of his distress.” 
—John Boyd Thacher: Christopher Columbus. 


8. CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS 
Cosmographia. 
Ulm: Lienhart Holle, 1482. 


The world map in this edition of Ptolemy’s Geography is perhaps the 
most attractive of its many fine features. It delineates the three continents 
of the world known to Ptolemy, who compiled his books and maps in the 
middle of the second century A. D. 

In all, this volume contains thirty-two woodcut maps, all but five of 
which were redrawn from copies of the originals by Nicolaus Donis, a 
Benedictine monk of Bavaria. The remaining five are new maps also 
executed by Donis. Johann Schnitzer de Armszheim, whose name ap- 
pears on the world map, is presumably responsible for the cutting of all 
of the maps. 
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From the point of view of America the extension of the upper left hand 
corner of the map is of more than passing interest, for the island in this 
extension labelled “‘glacialis” is regarded by some cartographers and his- 
torians as Greenland. In fact, one of the new maps added by Donis 
contains a printed representation of Greenland which, however, unlike 
the delineation on the world map, is not considered as an island but 
rather as a peninsula of Northern Europe. 


9. CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS 
Cosmographia. 
Rome: Petrus de Turre, 1490. 


This handsomely printed edition of Ptolemy’s Geography contains 
twenty-seven double-page copper plate maps; ten relate to Europe, four 
to Africa, and twelve to Asia. These maps were printed from the same 
plates prepared originally for the 1478 Rome edition. The engraving was 
begun in 1472 under the supervision of Conrad Sweynheym, who with 
Arnold Pannartz established the first press in Italy, but it was not com- 
pleted until three years after his death. 


The maps, originally designed in the fifth century or earlier, were 
copied from a Greek manuscript of Ptolemy preserved at Vienna. The 
delineation of the world according to Ptolemy’s conception is erroneous 
in many respects. The chief error, in spite of contradictory evidence 
which must have been available to Ptolemy, lies in the eastern extension 
of Africa to what roughly might be referred to as Indo-China, thereby 
making a closed sea of the Indian Ocean. Concerning this extension Mr. 
Lawrence C. Wroth in a recent monograph on the early cartography of 
the Pacific has written: “‘If there were reasons . . . for thinking of Ptolemy’s 
portrayal of the Indian Ocean and its coasts as anachronistic even in the 
second century of the Christian era, how much more potent are those 
which apply to the editions of the great work printed without addition, 
gloss, or amendment in text or maps in the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century! This comment .need not be interpreted as derogatory to the 
skill and intelligence of the fifteenth-century editors of the book. It is a 
fair generalization to assert that the early recensions of ancient works in 
that and the preceding century were concerned chiefly with the presenta- 
tion of the texts as received from the past.” 
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10. CAROLUS VERARDUS 


Historia Baetica. 
and 


CHRISTOPHORUS COLUMBUS 


De insulis nuper in mare Indico repertis. 
[Basel] I. B. [Johann Bergmann, de Olpe] 1494. 


During March of 1493 Columbus returned to Spain, concluding his 
memorable voyage of discovery which had lasted two hundred and twenty- 
four days. The Admiral announced his discoveries in two letters he wrote 
and addressed to Gabriel Sanchez, the royal treasurer of Spain, and Luis 
de Santangel, the secretary of the exchequer. ‘Textually these letters were 
similar; in them Columbus described the islands he visited in some detail, 
mentioning their size, the rivers and harbors, the towns and villages, the 
mountains, the foliage, and particularly the habits and customs of the 
inhabitants whom he called Indians. 

The original letters are lost, but shortly after this announcement became 
public, the letter addressed to Luis de Santangel was published in Spanish. 
Subsequent other editions and translations or adaptations appeared; the 
precise number is not known, but at the present time fifteen editions 
dated before 1500 are extant. 

The text of this edition is in Latin and was printed at Basel on April 
21, 1494 as an appendix to a drama in praise of King Ferdinand. It is 
also the second illustrated edition containing six woodcuts, three of which 
relate specifically to the New World. One shows Columbus’ landing, 
another depicts a town and fort in process of construction on the island of 
San Domingo, and the third represents a map of the islands recently 
discovered. 


11. FIORETTI DI PALADINI 


Rome: Joanne Carminate [1500] 


This book was once the property of Ferdinand Columbus, the son of 
the discoverer. The chief and favorite pastime of Ferdinand seems to 
have consisted in collecting a very large library which he desired to place 
within the reach of anyone in Spain. 

To that effect he travelled all over Europe purchasing books. When 
his collection had attained nearly 20,000 volumes he wrote a letter to Philip 
II placing the library,under his protection, and proposing that a catalog 
of the collection be deposited in every city of Spain and giving to all the 
privilege to have searches and extracts made at the expense of the library. 
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After his death in 1539, his library became an object of litigation but 
finally, in 1557, it was placed in the Cathedral of Seville where presumably 
it still remains. It is called Bibliotheca Colombina; a slip bearing this stamp 
is found in the present volume. 

At many times the library suffered depredations, and its books were 
carried off and sold throughout Europe. According to Henry Harrisse 
this little volume was offered for sale at Paris in 1885. 


12. GEORGIUS REISCH 
Margarita Philosophica. 
Freiburg: Johann Schott, 1503. 


This is the first edition of a popular text book of the early sixteenth 
century. ‘The work is a sort of hand-book or encyclopedia of natural and 
moral philosophy, presented in dialogue form and illustrated with wood- 
cuts. The twelve books into which it is divided relate to grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, memory, correspondence, arithmetic, music, geometry, 
astronomy, cosmography, chemistry, botany, philosophy, and related 
subjects. 

The principal woodcut is the world map depicting Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; the last, like the delineation in the earlier editions of Ptolemy, 
extending along its eastern coastline until it becomes contiguous with 
Asia. On the lower part of this, however, there appears a statement 
correcting this error. In translation it reads: “This is not land but ocean, 
in which there are islands of great magnitude, but these were unknown to 
Ptolemy.” This may refer to the discovery of America, but the text 
makes no mention of it. 


13. CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS 
Cosmographia. 
Strassburg: Johann Schott, 1513. 


This handsome and important edition was commenced by the St.-Dié 
geographer Martin Waldseemiiller, who is responsible for having named 
the new world America. Work was in progress as early as 1505; Waldsee- 
miiller himself prepared the modern maps and most if not all were engraved 
on wood by 1507. The text itself, however, was not completed until six 
years later after the material had passed into the hands of Eszler and 
Ubelin, who did the final editing and publishing. The map entitled 
‘““Tabula Terre Nove”’ is one of the earliest printed maps devoted entirely 
to the new world. 
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“The ‘Geography’ of 1513 contained the most complete and most de- 
tailed graphic portrayal of the earth’s surface which had yet appeared in 
print. In it there were found in addition to the twenty-seven maps of the 
ancient Ptolemaic canon, a group of twenty new maps of which five were 
based upon the discoveries of the Spaniards and the Portuguese in both 
hemispheres. On the whole the maps of the new discoveries in the 1513 
Ptolemy carried to the general reader a sense of revelation. Despite de- 
tails which may justly be criticized, we may think of the work which con- 
tains them as the vessel into which were poured the ancient Ptolemaic 
learning and the imperfectly assimilated knowledge of the new worlds of 
East and West which for some twenty years had been coming in from the 
practical navigators sent out by Spain and Portugal to explore their 
seas and chart their unknown coasts.” 

—Lawrence C. Wroth: Early Cartography of the Pacific. 


14. CAIUS JULIUS SOLINUS 
Joannis Camertis, in C. Julii. Solini Enarrationes. 
Vienna: Johannes Singrenius, 1520. 


For many years the map in this volume, made by Peter Apian, one 
of the more important sixteenth century geographers, was considered to 
be the earliest woodcut map upon which the name America appeared. 
This honor, however, belongs to Martin Waldseemiiller’s great world 
map of 1507 which this later and much smaller map closely resembles. 
The Waldseemiiller map was discovered in 1901 by Father Joseph Fischer 
in Wolfegg Castle in Wiirtemberg, where presumably it still is located. 

On the Apian map the Western Hemisphere is delineated as two nar- 
row strips of land. North America is labelled “‘terra incognita,” the 
unknown land, whereas the text appearing on South America, where the 
name AMERICA appears, refers to its discovery in 1497 by Columbus 
under the patronage of King Ferdinand of Spain. 


15. VADIANUS 
Epitome trium Terrae Partium, Asiae, Africae et Europae. 
Zurich: Christopher Froschauer, 1534. 


Although of less interest than the other maps included in the exhibit, 
the folding world map found at the front of this folio edition is lacking in 
most copies. On it North America is designated as ‘“Terra de Cuba.” 
According to Nordenskidld, this map is a fine woodcut, but from a geo- 
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graphical point of view it is only a poor copy of an earlier map which 
appeared in Simon Grynaeus’ Novus Orbis published at Basel in 1532. 

In addition to the map, a brief reference to America within one chapter 
of the text establishes this volume as an early piece of Americana. Four 
editions of Vadianus’ Epitome are recorded, which indicates the popularity 
of this voluminous geography. 


16. JOANNES GERSON 


Tripartito del Christianissimo y consolatorio doctor Juan Gerson 
de doctrina Christiana. 


Mexico City: [Juan Pablos] En casa de Juan Cromberger, 1544. 


In 1539 Juan Pablos, a trusted employee of Juan Cromberger of 
Seville, the foremost printer in Spain, was sent to Mexico by his employer 
to set up a branch printing office. ‘Thus was the printing press introduced 
into the New World. 

The earliest pieces printed by Pablos after he became established in 
Mexico City are no longer extant, but Medina, the eminent bibliographer 
of Mexican printing, records this 1544 volume as number six in his list 
of the earliest Mexican books of which there is any record. 

This volume is the earliest, however, to contain a full-page woodcut, 
and may therefore be regarded as the first illustrated book to have been 
printed in the New World. The text is a translation of three of Gerson’s 
tracts on Christian doctrine which relate to the commandments of the 
church, confession, and the art of dying. This volume, as is the case with 
other early works printed by Pablos, was commissioned by Juan 
Zumarraga, the Archbishop of Mexico. 


17. THOMAS HARRIOT 


A briefe and true report of the new found land of Virginia, of 
the commodities and of the nature and manners of the naturall 
Inhabitants. 


Frankfurt-am-Main: Johann Wechel, 1590. 


One of the earliest and rarest of the books relating to English North 
America is Thomas Harriot’s Brief Report of Virginia, which was first 
printed at London in 1588. This 1590 Frankfurt edition, the second dis- 
tinct edition, is in many ways as important as the first. 

Unlike the 1588 edition this later edition is illustrated with twenty- 
three copper plate engravings. These are particularly significant since 
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they were engraved by Theodor De Bry, the publisher, presumably from 
original drawings made at Roanoke by John White, who like Harriot was 
one of the earliest settlers of Virginia. The White drawings, which are 
still in existence, are now in the possession of the British Museum. 

Most of the engravings are devoted to the features and characteristics, 
the strange customs, modes of living, and dress of the Indians. Harriot’s 
text is itself highly readable and contains many interesting and illuminat- 
ing details about the region. 


18. THOMAS HARRIOT 
Merveilleux et Estrange Rapport, Toute Fois Fidele, des Com- 
moditez Qui Se Trouvent en Virginia, des Facons des Naturels 
Habitans d’Icelle. 
Frankfurt-am-Main: Johann Wechel, 1590. 


In 1885 Henry Stevens wrote an introduction for a reprint of Harriot’s 
Virginia, of which the present volume is the first French translation. His 
appraisal of the contents as stated in this introduction is quoted here: 
“Prior to Jamestown almost all that is known of the true character of 
Florida and Virginia, the lay of the land and the looks of the people, before 
the coming of the white man, is traceable to this little book, as true to 
nature, and truthful to history now as it was then, while everything therein 
described has passed on in the march of science and the progress of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Theodor De Bry, who made the engravings for this edition as well as 
the English edition, is better known as the publisher of a great collection 
of voyages. Visiting England in 1587, he met Richard Hakluyt, the 
English geographer, who persuaded De Bry to. undertake for publication 
a collection of voyages similar to the one formed by himself and first 
published in 1589. The idea appealed to De Bry, and after he returned to 
the Continent, Hakluyt sent him a copy of Harriot’s Virginia, which De 
Bry utilized as Part I of this extensive collection. 

De Bry had the work translated into Latin, German, and French, and 
in 1590 editions in these three languages as well as in the original English 
appeared. Of the four editions, the English is the rarest. All four editions 
contain the engravings after the original drawings of John White. 

The French and English editions are the only parts of De Bry’s collec- 
tion to be printed in these languages. All remaining parts were printed 
either in Latin or in German. 
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Fioretti di Paladini. Rome 


See No. 11 
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Joannes Gerson. Tripartito. Mexico City, 1544. 


See No. 16 

















GROUP III 


19. SEBASTIAN BRANT 
Das Narrenschiff. 
Basel: Johann Bergmann, de Olpe, 1494. 


In the poem Das Narrenschiff, more popularly known as the “Ship of 
Fools,” the author, a German humanist and satirist, vigorously attacked 
the vices and weaknesses of his time. Written in the form of an allegory, 
this famous satirical poem is built around a ship filled with fools, and 
steered by fools to the fools’ paradise, ““Narragonia.” ‘This poem had an 
important influence on the Reformation, for although Brant, like most 
German humanists, was a conservative in religious views, he attacked the 
abuses of the church. 

The Narrenschiff was an enormously popular book of the fifteenth 
century. Twenty-six editions, including translations in Latin, French, 
and Dutch, are recorded between 1494 and 1501. Its popularity lasted 
well into the sixteenth century. 

This first edition in the original German is an extremely rare book 
and is virtually unprocurable. In 1930 the editors of the Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendrucke located only six complete copies. 

One of the more distinguished characteristics of this edition of the 
Narrenschif is the charming series of woodcuts which many authorities 
believe to have been designed either wholly or in part by Albrecht Diirer, 
who is known to have visited Basel between 1492 and 1494. Since in 
this volume there is a passage evidently referring to the recent discovery 
of the New World, it therefore contains the first reference in German to 
Columbus’ discovery. 


20. SEBASTIAN BRANT 
Das neue Narrenschiff. 
Strassburg: [Johann Griininger] ‘1494 [probably 1496] 


As indicated by the title, Das neue Narrenschiff, the text of this edition 
varies from the original version published at Basel in 1494. Essentially 
it is an expansion of the original which Brant presumably prepared shortly 
after the publication of the successful first edition. 

On the basis of the contents this edition probably did not appear until 
1496. The ‘1494’ date is simply copied from the original 1494 edition of 
the expanded text, of which this edition is a reprinting with certain 
differences. 
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The Rosenwald Collection contains in all five different fifteenth 


century editions of the Narrenschiff; collectively they illustrate well many 
of the varied methods of publishing that were practised during the later 
years of the century. 


21. SEBASTIAN BRANT 
Stultifera Navis. 
Basel: Johann Bergmann, de Olpe, 1497. 


This is the first edition of the Latin translation made by Jacobus 
Locher of Brant’s Narrenschiff. This translation was nearly as popular as 
the German original, enjoying frequent reprintings. 

According to the late Alfred W. Pollard, when Locher’s translation 
was published it had a European success. The same series of woodcuts 
used in the first edition of 1494, with a few changes and with several new 
additions, illustrates the volume. 

Since this edition also contains the reference to the New World, it is 
a desirable volume for any library devoted to the subject of the earliest 
history of America. 


22. SEBASTIAN BRANT 
La nef des folz du monde. 
Paris: [Jean Lambert for] Geoffroi de Marnef and Johann 
Philippi, 1497. 
The first French translation of the Narrenschiff, made by Pierre Riviére 
from the Latin version of Locher. Copies of the cuts used in the Basel 


editions were engraved for this edition. The allusion to the New World 
is also present. 


23. SEBASTIAN BRANT 
Das neue Narrenschiff. 
Augsburg: Johann Schénsperger, 1498. 
This edition is the fifth edition of the expanded text of the original. 
One hundred and nineteen woodcuts including a number of duplicates 


illustrate the volume; these are copies of the cuts used in the original Basel 
edition. 
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24. SEBASTIAN BRANT 
The Ship of Fooles. 
London: John Cawood, 1570. 


In 1509 two English translations of The Ship of Fools were published; 
one was by Alexander Barclay, the other by H. Watson. This 1570 
edition is the second edition of Barclay’s version which is based upon 
Locher’s celebrated Latin text. 

“His [Barclay’s] literary fame rests on his ‘Ship of Fools’, and in a 
less degree on his ‘Eclogues’. The former of these works remains essen- 
tially a translation, though Barclay truly states himself to have added and 
given an English colouring to his work. It is in any case the most note- 
worthy translation into a living tongue of a production of very high 
literary significance. 

‘As to his general execution of his task, he on the whole manages his 
seven-line stanza not unskilfully, and thus invests his translation with a 
degree of dignity wanting to the original. Like Brant, he never forgets his 
character as a plain moral teacher. He is loyal and orthodox, and follows 
his original in lamenting both the decay of the holy faith catholic and the 
diminution of the empire, and in denouncing the Bohemian heretics, 
together with the Jews and the Turks. The English ‘Ship of Fools’ exer- 
cised an important direct influence upon our literature, pre-eminently 
helping to bury mediaeval allegory in the grave which had long yawned 
before it, and to direct English authorship into the drama, essay, and novel 
of character.” 

—Adolphus W. Ward (p. Nn. B.) 


The allusion to America in Barclay’s text is quoted here: 


“For nowe of late hath large lande and grounde 
Bene founde by maryners and crafty gouvernours, 
The which landes were neuer knowen nor founde 
Before our time by our predecessours, 

And hereafter shall by our successours 
Perchaunce mo be founde, wherein men dwell, 
Of whom we neuer before this same hearde tell. 


Ferdinandus that late was king of Spayne, 

Of lande and people hath founde plentie and store, 
Of whom the biding to us was uncertayne, 

No christian man of them heard tell before: 

Thus it is foly to tende unto the lore, 

And unsure science of vayne geometry, 

Since none can knowe all the world perfectly.” 
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GROUP IV 


25. THE DANCE OF DEATH [Latin] 
Paris: Guyot Marchand, for Geoffroi de Marnef, 1490. 


This, the first Latin edition, is illustrated with twenty-four woodcuts, 
which as a group are regarded as perhaps “the finest achievement of French 
woodcut in the fifteenth century.” The designs are precisely cut and 
possess a fine expressive power. 

These woodcuts are believed to be reproductions of the mural paint- 
ings that in the year 1424 had been executed on the walls of the cemetery 
of les Champeaux in Paris. Who the artist was no one knows. The 
murals of course no longer exist, but during the fifteenth century they 
were one of the sights of Paris. ‘The text accompanying the illustrations 
has been attributed to Joannes Gerson. 

The present copy, one of six copies still in existence, is the only one 
available in an American collection. It formerly belonged to the Library 
of York Minster in England. 

The Library of Congress is publishing a facsimile of this copy. 


26. ALBRECHT DURER 
Passio Christi cum varii generis carminibus Fratris Benedicti 
Chelidonii Musophili. 
Nuremberg: Albrecht Diirer, 1511. 


For this volume Diirer designed thirty-seven woodcuts relating to the 
passion of Christ; this series is commonly referred to as The Small Passion. 
The Latin text which faces the illustrations was prepared by Benedict 
Chelidoni. There is a great variety of feeling in this series of engravings 
ranging from horror to tenderness. The Bearing of the Cross and The 
Descent from the Cross possess a brutal and almost terrible emphasis, whereas 
great sympathy and human kindness are felt in others, particularly in 
The Fall of Man and The Nativity. 

Diirer, who perhaps typifies the flowering of the Renaissance in 
Germany better than any other individual, was a painter by profession, 
but throughout his career he devoted much of his time either to draw- 
ing on blocks for the woodcutter or engraving with his own hand on copper. 
In these woodcuts and engravings he found the most perfect expression 
for his genius. Today we honor him as one of the greatest figures in the 
history of art. 
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27. HANS HOLBEIN 
Les simulachres & Historiees Faces de la Mort. 


Lyons: Melchior and Gaspar Trechsel, 1538. 


This is the first of many editions of Holbein’s Dance of Death. The 
forty-one woodcuts drawn by Holbein were cut by Hans Liitzelburger. 
Each of the forty-one subjects has a verse from the Scripture at its head 
and a French quatrain by Gilles Corozet at the foot. 

The typically medieval subject of the Dance of Death was a popular 
one, for it was only natural that poems and miracle plays should have 
been composed to fire the imagination, through fear of sudden death, at 
a time when death was ever present, and thereby lead the sinner to right 
living and religious devotion. 

Holbein’s treatment of the subject, however, shows the influence of the 
Renaissance, and his cuts differ markedly from those in the 1490 edition 
which also is included in this exhibit. 


28. HANS HOLBEIN 
Les Simulachres de la Mort. 
Lyons: John and Francois Frellon, 1542. 

This is the second edition of Holbein’s famous Dance of Death, having 
the same illustrations that appeared in the 1538 edition. In the opinion 
of one student of book illustration, no greater designs have ever been carried 
out in small dimensions. 

The brown calf binding of this copy contains in the center of each 
cover a circular medallion with a three-quarter length figure of the 
Emperor Charles V in full armour. 

Panels with Charles V’s portrait were used by Antwerp binders from 
about 1530-1550, and it may well be that this one was executed there. 
Apparently none of these panel bindings, fine examples of which are 
exceedingly uncommon, was used for Charles V’s own library. 


29. HANS HOLBEIN - 
The Images of the Old Testament. 
Lyons: John Frellon, 1549. 

‘““Holbein’s Images of the Old Testament . . . are the most wonderful 
series of illustration to the Bible in existence. Even outside the more 
limited sphere of book illustration they have practically no rivals, except 
the scriptural prints of Diirer and Rembrandt. Inspiration is so much 
more often found in separate works than in a series, that it is all the more 
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remarkable to see so high a level of artistic power preserved throughout 
the ninety-one uniform cuts that make up Holbein’s Old Testament. 

“In some respects Holbein’s genius is pedestrian in relation to the 
great masters I have mentioned. He has neither Diirer’s intellect nor 
Rembrandt’s passion and penetrative insight. But he is more purely the 
painter than either of them. He depicts nature from the outside with an 
unerring vision. His eye for the facts of life and the details of physiognomy 
is so true, that the heart of things is communicated even when it may have 
escaped his own understanding. 

“Tt is this ungarnished truth to life, rather than any interpretative 
insight, that chiefly characterises Holbein’s woodcuts. In some ways it 
is not a matter for regret that he did not continue his illustrations to the 
New Testament, which had already found a perfect interpreter in Diirer. 
Holbein’s simpler genius was more adapted to the heroic narratives of 
Jewish history, akin to Homer in their direct and naive appeal.” 
—Arthur M. Hind: Hans Holbein the Younger. 


30. CAIUS VALERIUS FLACCUS 
Argonautica. 
Venice: In aedibus Aldi, 1523. 


This is a fine example of a Grolier binding. It is believed that all of 
the bindings bearing the phrase Jo. Grolierit et Amicorum (Jean Grolier’s and 
his friends’) were made at Paris, after 1535, indicative of the early passage 
of the supremacy in Renaissance binding from Italy to France. 

“Grolier gave the greatest impulse to the art of binding. Because of 
the infinite variety of designs which he originated and caused to be exe- 
cuted for him, and the richness of ornamentation which he demanded, 
he was a pioneer in the art of bookbinding. What fertility in the geometri- 
cal combinations! What happy, ingenious arrangements of interlacing 
gold fillets, crossing one another in designs always varied, always artistic! 
It is possible that Grolier himself, who designed well, making truce with 
his financial and diplomatic occupations, not only supervised and coun- 
seled his binders, but furnished them with ideas and even models. The 
elegance of his designs has nothing in common with the austerity of the 
monastic binding. Under the play of colors of the gilding, the boards 
covered with rude pig or calf skin, and nailed with copper, disappeared, 
and gave place to intricate interlacings and brilliant mosaics.” 

—Baron Roger Portalis’ Preface to A.-J.-V. Le Roux 
de Lincy: Researches concerning Jean Grolter; His Life 
and His Library. 
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31. CORNELIUS GRAPHAEUS 


Spectaculorum in Susceptione Philippi Hisp. Prin. Divi Caroli 
V Caes. f. an. M. D. XLIX. 


Antwerp: Peter Alostefi, 1550. 


This volume was bound for Jean Grolier. The binding is brown calf 
with richly ornamented sides. ‘The interlacing bands are painted black. 
The binding is tooled in open, azured, and solid arabesques; the interlacing 
crescents of Diane de Poitiers appear four times on each side. 

‘Jean Grolier, the Lyonnese book-lover, was a great bibliophile, a 
collector who was passionately fond of beautiful books, particularly those 
from the presses of his friends the Aldi. A distinguished humanist, Grolier 
sought not only the best editions, with the most learned commentaries, 
from a desire that the masterpieces of the human mind should be printed 
in clear type, stripped of Gothic characters, and on paper made to brave 
the centuries; but he required also that his books should be carefully pre- 
served in morocco, like precious stones, and that the bindings, tooled with 
ingenious designs, should be brilliant works of art, executed in gold colors. 
And this perfection he wished for his friends as well as for himself. He was 
in the habit of ordering from the publishers five or six, and sometimes more, 
copies of his favorite books, in order that his friends might enjoy them with 
him. Six copies of his Virgilius of 1527 have been preserved and recorded, 
and nine of the Libro del Cortegiano, written by the Conte Baldesarre 
Castiglione (of whom Raphael d’ Urbino has left us such a living picture), 
all of them ornamented with the famous inscription proclaiming his gener- 
ous spirit, which, in this instance, was certainly not misleading: Joannts 
Groliertt et Amicorum (Jean Grolier’s and his friends’).”’ 

—Baron Roger Portalis’ Preface to A.-J.-V. Le Roux 
de Lincy: Researches concerning Jean Grolier; His Life 
and His Library. 


GROUP V 


32. JACOBUS DE CESSOLIS 
The playe of Chesse. 
[Westminster] William Caxton [about 1482] 
In spite of the title this is not a treatise on how to play chess; rather is 


it a moral tale wherein the characters are represented in the guise of 
chessmen. 
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This is the second edition, the first with illustrations, of the second book 
printed in the English language. William Caxton, the printer, made the 
translation. 

“William Caxton, who introduced printing to England, follows close 
after Gutenberg the inventor and the learned Venetian Aldus as the best 
known of all who have made a place for themselves in the history of that 
art and craft. Gutenberg inaugurated the printing of Bibles; Caxton made 
the multiplication of reading matter for the generality a profitable business 
industry; Aldus placed the books they needed within the reach of scholars: 
these three thereby established before the end of the fifteenth century the 
lines which have been the mainstay of the bookmaking industries ever 
since.” 

—George Parker Winship: William Caxton. 


33. JACOBUS DE VORAGINE 
The Golden Legende. 
Westminster: William Caxton [after November 20, 1483] 


Caxton in his preface as translator writes rather quaintly: “. . . I 
have submyted my self to translate in to englysshe the legende of sayntes, 
which is callyd legenda aurea in latyn, that is to say the golden legende 
for in lyke wyse as golde is moste noble above al other metalles, in lyke 
wyse is thys legende holden moost noble above al other werkys . . .” 

This is the most extensive of Caxton’s works both in text and in illustra- 
tion. The more interesting parts of the text concern English saints whose 
lives do not appear in the foreign editions of this work and in illustrations 
such as the “‘Murder of Thomas a Becket,” which if present is usually in a 
mutilated state due to the suppression of Becket’s cult during the reign of 
Henry VIII. The leaf containing this cut in the present copy is in facsimile. 

It is often referred to as the first English Bible since, until Tyndale’s 
New Testament appeared in 1525, this was the only book available in 
English to contain any considerable part of the text of the Bible. 


34. LAURENTIUS, FRATER 
The Ryal Book. 
[Westminster: William Caxton, about 1486] 
The reasons why William Caxton made this translation from the 
French are explained in his letter to the reader: 


“I purpose . . . to tra[n]slate a book late[ly] delyver[e]d to me & 
reduce it out of frensshe in to our com[m]yn englysshe tong[ule. 
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in whyche every man may be enformed how he ou[gh]t to ke[e]pe the 


lawe & com[mJau[n]deme[n]ts of god . . . which book was made 
in frensshe . . . in the yere . . . MCCLXXIX [1279] & reduced 
in to englisshe . . . [in] the yere . . . M.iiiiC.lxxxiiij [1484]. which 


book is entytled & named in frensshe. le lyvre royal. whiche is to 
say in englisshe the ryal book. or a book for a kyng. in whiche book 
[have] be[e]n comprysed the x com[mJandeme[n]ts of our lord. 
The xii artycles of the fayth/the vii dedely synnes . . . the vii 
petycions of the pater noster . . .” 
This book contains an early (if not the earliest) printing of an English 
translation of the Lord’s Prayer. 


35. MYRROUR_OF THE WORLDE 
[Westminster] William Caxton [about 1490] 


This is the second edition of what is regarded as the earliest illustrated 
book to be printed in England, first issued about 1481. 

About eighty of the one-hundred-odd books and broadsides printed 
by Caxton are in English. This high percentage of books in the vernacular 
is greater than that for any other single press at work elsewhere in Europe 
during the fifteenth century. Many of this number, including this particu- 
lar work, are Caxton’s own translations. He therefore had a profound 
influence upon the development and standardization of the English lan- 
guage. 

*““His services to literature in general, and particularly to English 
literature, as a translator and publisher, would have made him a com- 
manding figure if he had never printed a single page. In the history of 
English printing he would be a commanding figure if he had never trans- 
lated or published a single book. But with him printing was not the sole 
aim; and this explains in part why his printing was not so remarkable as 
his reputation might lead us to expect. He was a great Englishman, and 
among his many activities, was a printer. But he was not, from a technical 
point of view, a great printer.” 

—Daniel Berkeley Updike: Printing Types. 


36. GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 
The falle of princis, princessis and other nobles. 
London: Richard Pynson, 27 January 1494. 


This first translation into English verse of Boccaccio’s De casibus virorum 
was made by John Lydgate early in the fifteenth century. It is written in 
the English of Chaucer, whom Lydgate regarded as his master. 
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This original work shows us a Boccaccio different from the author of 
the Decamerone. It is a result of his enthusiastic researches into the then 
newly discovered classics. Petrarch was Boccaccio’s mentor in this field, 
and the Fall of Princes, the title by which we know this work, was one of the 
most popular products of classical study marking the beginning of the 
Renaissance. 

This volume, never found in perfect condition, is one of the more 
noteworthy products of Pynson’s press. The woodcuts were printed 
originally in a French edition of this work printed at Paris in 1483. Only 
the final leaf is wanting in this copy; it has been replaced with a facsimile 
leaf. 


37. THOMAS BETSON 
A ryght profytable treatyse . . . to dyspose men to be ver- 
tuously occupyed in theyr myndes & prayers. 


[Westminster] Wynkyn de Worde [1500] 


The name of the compiler of this tract is known only from the colo- 
phon; the text itself contains certain well-known prayers, descriptions of 
the seven virtues and the seven vices, the seven sacraments, the ten com- 
mandments, and moral and religious instructions. The final exhortation 
in the book reads: ““Lerne to kepe your bokes clene,” a phrase which all 
keepers of books heartily endorse. 

This little book is extremely scarce since only three other copies are 
known. The printer, Wynkyn de Worde, was closely associated with 
William Caxton, the first English printer, who left his press to De Worde 
in 1491. De Worde’s press remained active until the time of his death in 
1535. During his career as the owner of his own press he published some 
eight hundred books, a remarkable achievement. 


38. RAOUL LE FEVRE 
The recuyles or gaderiges of ye hystoryes of ‘Troye. 
London: Wynkyn de Worde, 1503. 


This is the third edition of the first book to be printed in the English 
language. ‘The original translation was made by William Caxton while 
in the service of the Duchess of Burgundy, the sister of the English King, 
Edward IV. She urged him to complete his translation and have it 
printed. 

“This romance, though the title, characters and settings are classical, 
is in reality far removed from Homer’s Troy, or even from Renaissance 
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antiquarianism. ‘The temper and characters are mediaeval Burgundian, 
and in their way, as Caxton retells Le Févre’s stories, quite refreshing.” 

The first edition, through which Caxton became familiar with the 
details of printing and publishing, is believed to have been printed at 
Bruges by him and Colard Mansion in 1475. ‘The next year Caxton es- 
tablished his press at Westminster. 


39. JOHN FISHER, Cardinal 


Here after foloweth a mornynge remembrauce had at the moneth 
mynde of Margarete, countesse of Rychemonde. 


London: Wynkyn de Worde [1509] 


In 1497 John Fisher was named confessor of King Henry VII’s 
mother, Margaret, Countess of Richmond. Her patronage continued 
throughout the remaining years of her life. In 1503 she appointed him 
to fill the newly founded chair of divinity at Cambridge, where he was 
vice-chancellor. ‘The present volume is a tribute to her memory. 

‘“The death of King Henry the Seventh on 21st April 1509 was followed 
soon afterwards by that of his mother, Margaret, Countess of Richmond 
and Derby, and both events robbed De Worde of two of his best customers. 
For some time past he had assumed the title of printer to the King’s 
mother, and this seems to have been a set-off to Pynson’s appointment as 
printer to the King. These two royal funerals, followed by the coronation 
of Henry VIII, made the year 1509 a memorable one, and it is not sur- 
prising that De Worde’s output of that year exceeded anything he had 
previously done.” 

—Henry R. Plomer: Wynkyn De Worde and His Contemporaries. 


40. BARTHOLOMAEUS, Anglicus 
De proprietatibus rerum. 
London: Thomas Berthelet, 1535. 


De proprietatibus rerum is an encyclopedia of science. The learned 
compiler, an Englishman by birth, taught theology during the early years 
of the thirteenth century at the University of Paris and later at Magde- 
burg. In this work which enjoyed great popularity we have the first 
important encyclopedia of the Middle Ages, and the first to cite as 
authorities the works of Greek, Arabian, and Jewish naturalists and 
medical writers, which had been translated into Latin shortly before. 
Though not fulfilling modern requirements of natural science, it remains 
as a valuable source of information to the student of medieval times. 
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This English translation, first printed by Wynkyn de Worde about 
1495, was made in 1398 by John de Trevisa, who was born in 1326 and 
died in 1412. Although not an original writer, he became a diligent 
translator of Latin writings. The value of his writings, however, lies not 
in their matter but rather in their interest as early specimens of English 
prose. His translation of Higden’s Polychronicon, made in 1387 and first 
printed by Caxton in 1482, is his most notable work. 


41. GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


The workes of Geffray Chaucer newlye printed, wyth dyvers 
workes never in print before. 


[London] [Richard Grafton for] William Bonham, 1542. 


One writer has succinctly described Chaucer as the first great figure 
of modern English literature, the first great humorist of modern Europe, 
the first great writer in whom the dramatic spirit reappears, and with 
the exception of Dante, the most distinguished poet of the Middle Ages. 

The present edition, illustrated with woodcuts, is regarded as the 
third collected edition. William Thynne, the first genuine editor of 
Chaucer, prepared this collection, the first edition of which appeared in 
1532. To the later edition Thynne added The Plowman’s Tale, which is 
incorrectly ascribed to Chaucer. 


42. THOMAS GEMINI 
Compendiosa totius Anatomie delineatio. 
London: John Herford, 1545. 


‘*“Thomas Gemini, engraver and printer, was the author of a compen- 
dium of anatomy, with copper-plate engravings by himself. ‘The work, 
entitled Compendiosa totius Anatomie delineatio, is an abridgment of Vesalius’s 
great work on anatomy published at Basel in 1543. The illustrations in 
the text are copied from the woodcuts after Van Calcar’s drawings in that 
work. The first edition was published in 1545, with a dedication to 
Henry VIII. This first edition contains a very elaborate frontispiece, 
lightly but firmly engraved, with allegorical figures surrounding the royal 
arms in the centre. The engravings are among the earliest copper-plate 
engravings known in England, having apparently been preceded only by 
the plates to Raynald’s Byrthe of Mankynde in 1540, which have been 
sometimes also attributed to Gemini.” 

—Lionel H. Cust @. N. B.) 
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43. DAMIANO, DA ODEMIRA 
The pleasaunt and wittie playe of the Cheasts renewed. 
London: Roulande Hall, for James Rowbothum, 1562. 


One of the earliest works in English on the game of chess, this text was 
translated from the French by the publisher James Rowbothum. The 
original Italian edition was printed at Rome in 1512. The purpose of the 
text was not only to instruct the reader in the technical features of the 
game but to teach him to play it well. 


44. VEGETIUS RENATUS, FLAVIUS 
The foure bookes of martiall policye. 
London: Thomas Marshe, 1572. 


Translated by John Sadler, this is technically the second edition of 
Vegetius in English. The earlier edition is William Caxton’s translation 
published in 1489 of Christine de Pisan’s Faits @armes, which is adapted 
from Frontinus, Vegetius, and other early military writers. 

This work by Vegetius, a celebrated military writer of the fourth 
century, enjoyed a great popularity during the Middle Ages. Its rules of 
siegecraft were particularly studied during the period. The text devoted 
to siegecraft contains fine descriptions of late empire and medieval siege 
matters; among other things we learn details of the siege engine, called 
onager, which afterwards played a great part in sieges. Before the invention 
of printing, translations from the Latin were known to have been made in 
English, French, and Bulgarian. 


45. LODOVICO ARIOSTO 
Orlando Furioso. 
London: Richard Field, 1591. 


The circumstances surrounding the publication of this translation of 
Ariosto throw an interesting light on the court of Queen Elizabeth. Sir 
John Harington, who made the translation, was something of a wit who 
enlivened the court with his epigrams. Among other things he translated 
for the amusement of the court ladies the story of Giocondo from Ariosto’s 
work, which is perhaps the least seemly part. The manuscript fell into 
the hands of the queen who reprimanded Harington for corrupting the 
morals of her court and ordered him to leave until he had made a com- 
plete translation. 
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This first English edition is illustrated with forty-six full-page engrav- 
ings. All appear to have been copied from those prepared by Girolamo 
Porro for the 1584 Venice edition. This copy was presented by the author 
to Sir Thomas Coningsby. 


46. FRANCESCO COLONNA 
Hypnerotomachia. The Strife of Love in a Dreame. 


London: For William Holme, 1592. 


About the original Hypnerotomachia, its author and meaning, there is 
much uncertainty. The author’s name has been learned through an 
acrostic; the romance is supposed to relate to his love for his mistress. 
However, the first edition of this work, published by Aldus Manutius in 
1499, is one of the most famous illustrated books of the fifteenth century. 
A second edition was published at the Aldine press in 1545. Subsequently 
an edition in French appeared in 1546. 

This first English edition, two issues of which are known, is rather an 
unfaithful and frequently unintelligible translation. ‘The illustrations are 
quite inferior both to those of the original Latin and the later French 
translation. 

Colonna’s whole work “‘is a specimen of the Renaissance in its fever of 
paganism. He is a Christian monk, vowed to poverty and chastity, and 
nothing is dear to him but heathenism and luxury in all its forms. Beauti- 
ful naked bodies, beautiful faces, beautiful buildings, fountains, temples, 
triumphs of dead gods, a Venus of onyx and sardonyx, nursing a Cupid 
above the sepulchre of Adonis, these things and such as these are his sole 
delight. The book is, indeed, a dream, and the dream of a monk, insatiate 
of material loveliness, and the pride of life; revelling in a fancied feast of 
knowledge, art, language, and love. M. Popelin has shown how much 
Colonna owes to the Fiametia of Boccaccio, how especially, Boccaccio and 
our author paint the beauty of women in similar terms, but these pictures 
were, in fact, the commonplace of the new age, touched by the classics, 
just as red lips, curled locks, and eyes of vair, are the commonplace in 
mediaeval romances, such as Aucassin et Nicolete. Indeed the Hypneroto- 
machia holds as much of the Middle Ages as of the Renaissance.” 


— The Strife of Love in a Dream, 
A new edition by Andrew Lang. 
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47. GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


The Modell of Wit, Mirth, Eloquence, and Conversation 
Framed in Ten Dayes of an hundred curious Pieces by seven 
Honourable Ladies and three Noble Gentlemen. 


[London] Isaac Iaggard, for Mathew Lownes, 1625. 


This is the second edition of volume I of the English translation of 
Boccaccio’s Decamerone. ‘The first edition, also printed by Jaggard, the 
printer of the Shakespeare First Folio of 1623, is dated 1620. The first 
edition contains a second volume, but only volume one of the second 
edition was printed, possibly because Jaggard was still able to supply 
copies of volume two from the first edition. 

““Boccaccio’s tales were well known to literary Elizabethans many of 
whom knew Italian while others may have read them in one of the French 
versions or perhaps only in the English dress of Painter. Shakespeare 
utilized several in his plays, possibly at second hand, and Professor Scott 
has listed fifty-four English plays of which the plots were derived in whole 


or in part from the Decameron.” 
—A Catalogue of English Books and Manuscripts 


1475-1700. (The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library) 


GROUP VI 


48. TEUERDANK 
Nuremberg: Hans Schénsperger, 1517. 


Emperor Maximilain I, well known as a patron and friend of scholars, 
inspired the production and publication of the present volume relating 
to the adventures of the famous hero and knight, Sir Teuerdank. This is an 
allegorical poem describing Maximilian’s journey in 1477 to marry 
Margaret of Burgundy. 

The emperor’s share in this work is not clear but it is believed that the 
general outline and many of the incidents are due to him. His secretaries 
Melchior Pfintzing and Marx Treitz-Saurwein} undoubtedly did most of 
the writing. 

The one hundred and eighteen splendid woodcuts are believed chiefly 
to be the work of Hans Schauffelein. Concerning the Fraktur type used 
in this volume, Mr. Updike has written: ‘“The classical example of this 
kind of type is that shown in the same printer’s story of the Knight of 
Teuerdank. It took five years to prepare, and in some cases punches were 
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cut for seven or eight varieties of a single letter, and when proofs were 
first shown, printers could not believe that it was composed from movable 
characters. Ingenious and splendid as is the effort of the type-cutter to 
imitate the work of the pen, the result scarcely seems worth the trouble. 
It was a ‘tour de force’, and cannot be considered an example of normal 
type-work. Vincenz Rockner, court calligrapher, designed the type for 
the ‘Teuerdank’, and is supposed to have copied it from a manuscript 
attributed to Johann Neudérfer. At first thought to be printed from 
wood-blocks, an inverted i in the edition of 1517 disposed of this theory. 
The type was probably cut by Hieronymus Andrae.” 


49. GEOFROY TORY 
Champfleury. 
Paris: Geofroy Tory and Giles Gourmont, 1529. 


“In the first half of the sixteenth century, the roman letter again 
asserted itself, and gothic characters were no longer the exclusive use of 
French printing-houses, ‘This was due largely to the influence of that singular 
genius, Geofroy Tory of Bourges, ‘who was at the forefront of all progress 
made in books, in the second quarter of the sixteenth century’. He was at 
once poet, translator and critic, artist and workman, dreamer and re- 
former. He had been a traveller in Italy and was deeply moved by the 
Renaissance spirit. He wrote, printed, and published books; he designed 
type in which to print them, and ornaments with which to adorn them. 
He reformed French orthography. He was a prime mover in introducing 
roman types and made innovations in the arrangement of title-pages. 
In short, he was a kind of divine jack-of-all-trades. His famous Champ- 
fleury begun in 1523 was published in 1529. It is one of the important 
books in the history of letter design; and Tory was rewarded in 1530 for 
its production with the title of imprimeur du roi. Almost every one of his 
publications was charming, and his decorations for them, and for the books 
of other printers, the last word in distinction. Tory is important to us 
because of his part in fostering the fashion for roman letters, thereby dis- 
placing gothic types, and because he introduced in French printing the 


accent, apostrophe, and cedilla.” 
—D. B. Updike: Printing Types. 
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50. JEAN DE LA FONTAINE 
Fables Choisies. 


Paris: Chez Desaint, Gaillant & Durand, 1755-59. 


“Why was this edition known as the Oudry La Fontaine? It was 
because its most conspicuous feature was the 276 engraved plates, after 
drawings by the painter Jean Baptiste Oudry. Oudry began his career 
as a portrait painter, and Peter the Great sat to him on his visit to Paris 
in 1717 and liked his work so much that Oudry was nearly dragged to 
Russia with him, and had to go into hiding to escape the journey. Later 
Oudry turned his attention to still life and pictures of animals. For 
Louis XV he painted royal hunts and pet dogs. Thus Oudry, too, was 
a court favourite. Now it happened that Oudry had for a number of 
years previous made, as an amusement, a quantity of rough pencil and 
wash sketches based on La Fontaine’s Fables. ‘These were thrown off 
with no thought that they would ever be engraved. The collection might 
have been dispersed if Cochin had not got wind of it and seen its possi- 
bilities for use in this edition. ‘These studies were not sufficiently finished 
to permit engraving, and it was Cochin who touched them up and pre- 
pared exact drawings. He also supervised the production of the plates 
which were engraved by a group of well-known men—LeMire, Choffard, 
and others, and one by Cochin himself. 

‘All the same Oudry’s La Fontaine is a monument to French crafts- 
manship. The edition was produced on a scale and in a manner impossible 
except in the eighteenth century, or in any country except France. It was 
characteristic of the reign of Louis XV, a splendid, showy performance— 
un livre de parade—and one of the last of its kind at that period, for public 
taste was even then turning to smaller books. Now and then we see 
such attempts today, but they do not ring true. That is because they 
are not—as this book was—characteristic of their time, and so such 
modern attempts at the grand manner of printing appear anachronisms. 
The day of pompous volumes is over. ‘The spread of popular education, 
a clearer view of what books are meant to accomplish, a more fastidious 
taste have changed our way of printing. We feel now that the most 
beautiful book is still intended to be read, and that a very large format 
forbids this, however clear the typography. From that point of view 
the Oudry La Fontaine is a failure.” 


—D. B. Updike: Some Aspects of Printing; Old and 
New. 
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51. CAIUS SALLUSTIUS CRISPUS 


Al Conjuracion de Catilina y La Guerra de Jugurta. 
Madrid: Joachim Ibarra, 1772. 


This edition of Sallust in Spanish and Latin is generally considered as 


Ibarra’s masterpiece. Benjamin Franklin, who always took an interest in 
typography, was familiar with it and spoke very highly of it, considering 
it superior to anything printed at that same time in France. 

“Ibarra carried the perfection of his art to a point until that time 
unknown in Spain, and the emulation he inspired in his confréres caused 
greater advances in Typographic Art in twenty years than it had made in 
the two preceding centuries. He is distinguished for his magnificent 
editions, in which sumptuous engravings are combined with sumptuous 
types, great accuracy, and superior presswork.” 

—Née de la Rochelle: Recherches ... de [Art 
Typographique en Espagne. 


52. THE WORKES OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER, NOW NEWLY 
IMPRINTED 


[Colophon] Here ends the Book of the Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
edited by F. S. Ellis; ornamented with pictures designed by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and engraved on wood by W. H. 
Hooper. Printed by me William Morris at the Kelmscott 
Press, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, in the County of Middlesex. 
Finished on the 8th day of May, 1896. 


Commonly referred to as the Kelmscott Chaucer, this volume, printed 
entirely on vellum, is considered one of the finest achievements of a modern 
press. Working at the end of the nineteenth century, Morris led the re- 
vival in printing which created a new and far-reaching interest in typog- 
raphy as a fine art. 

One may not agrée with Alfred W. Pollard’s appraisal of the Kelmscott 
Press found in his Fine Books (1912), but if nothing else one must recognize 
the influence Morris had upon his time. ‘But whether he used his roman 
or his gothic type the exquisite craftsmanship which he put into all his 
books enabled Morris to attain his aim, and his wonderful borders and 
capitals crown them with the delight which this king of designers took in 
his work. No other printer since printing began has ever produced such 
a series of books as the fifty-three which poured from the Kelmscott Press 
during those wonderful seven years, and no book that has ever been printed 
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can be compared for richness of effect with the Chaucer which was the 
crowning achievement of the Press.” 

The Rosenwald Collection contains copies of virtually all of the books 
printed at the Press including in many instances copies on vellum as well 
as on paper. 


53. THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
Hammersmith: The Doves Press, 1903-05. 


The Doves Press was founded in 1896 by T. J. Cobden—Sanderson, the 
noted English binder, and Emery Walker, William Morris’ learned 
associate in the work of the Kelmscott Press. ‘The purpose of this new 
press was “‘to attack the problem of pure Typography, as presented by 
ordinary books in the various forms of prose, verse, and dialogue, and 
keeping always in view the principle . . . that “The whole duty of Typog- 
raphy is to communicate to the imagination, without loss by the way, the 
thought or image intended to be conveyed by the Author’, to attempt its 
solution rather by the arrangement of the whole book, as a whole, with due 
regard to its parts and the emphasis of its divisions, than by the splendour 
of ornament, intermittent, page after page. 

*“The Doves Press books have been, however, among the very best of 
those printed under the influence of the Morris revival. ‘The Doves Bible 
(1903) is a masterpiece of restrained style; the Doves books have delightful 
consistency and simplicity. All ornament is eschewed in them, but fine, 
free initials give a decorative note to the pages here and there.” 

—D. B. Updike: Printing Types. 


GROUP VII 


54. AESOPUS 
Vita et Fabulae [German] 
[Augsburg: Anton Sorg, about 1479] 


The Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke records one hundred and thirty-five 
fifteenth century editions of Aesop, a fact which testifies to the tremendous 
popularity he enjoyed, a popularity one might add that endures to this 
day. The facts known concerning Aesop are meagre, and so obscure that 
many scholars deny his existence altogether. 

He is supposed to have lived during the sixth and seventh centuries 
B. C.; the place of his birth is uncertain; we suspect he was a slave; and he 
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is believed to have met a violent death at the hands of the inhabitants of 
Delphi for reasons unknown. 

It is quite probable that Aesop did not commit his fables to writing; 
they survived through the writings of his contemporaries, Socrates among 
them, who made translations into verse or prose. From these sources 
later collections were made. Babrius, a Roman tutor, made a translation 
in the third century A. D. from which the text known to us derives. This 
text was assembled by Maximus Planudes, a monk of the fourteenth 
century. How many of the fables in this collection are genuine cannot be 
accurately determined. 

The present copy, illustrated with two hundred and eight woodcuts, 
is the second recorded edition of Heinrich Steinhéwel’s German translation. 
A copy in Dresden, a copy in London, and the present one are all that are 
known to be in existence. 


55. AESOPUS 


Vita et Fabulae. 
(Strassburg: Heinrich Knoblochtzer, about 1481] 


The earliest book illustrations printed at Strassburg appear in several 
books, dated 1477, that came from Knoblochtzer’s press. This fact is 
rather surprising in that Strassburg was one of the earliest European 
communities to have a press, Johann Mentelin having set up his press 
there in 1460. While the style of Knoblochtzer’s illustrations closely 
resembles that used in books published at that time in Augsburg and Ulm, 
his treatment possesses considerable originality. ‘This edition of Aesop with 
one hundred and ninety-one woodcuts, borrows extensively from an 
earlier Ulm edition. 

“There are two fine woodcut borders which Knoblochtzer cut spe- 
cially for this book. On the first page one of these surrounds a famous 
portrait of Aesop, showing the hunch-backed fabulist with the symbols 
of his various fables; the other border forms a complement on the opposite 
page. One series of woodcut capitals, made originally for a German 
Calendar, encloses the occupations of the months of the year, such as 
feasting, reaping, playing a lute, trimming a vine, and so forth. The 
main illustrations, however, are of the greatest interest, for they represent 
the familiar fables of Aesop, their simplicity and unsophisticated line 
harmonizing with the directness of the text.” 


—Free Library of Philadelphia: The First Printers and 
Their Books (A Catalogue of an Exhibition. 1940). 
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56. AESOPUS 
Vita et Aesopus moralisatus [Latin and Italian] 
Naples: [Germani fidelissimi for] Francesco del Tuppo, 1485. 


“The leading spirit in the production of illustrated books at Naples 
was the humanist Francesco del Tuppo. It has only been recently estab- 
lished that Sixtus Riessinger, the earliest of printers at Naples, and certain 
‘Germani fidelissimi’, Johann Tresser, Martinus de Amsterdam, and 
Christian Preller, used Tuppo’s own press in various books. Tuppo was 
evidently the publisher. :; 

“By far the most important Naples book is the Aesop, Vita et Fabulae, 
with Tuppo’s Italian paraphrase. It was printed in 1485 on Tuppo’s 
press by the ‘Germani fidelissimi’ already mentioned. ‘The illustrations 
are framed in richly decorated passe-partout borders, of which there are 
several varieties. ‘These borders show a combination of black line and 
white on black ground, and are characteristic of Neapolitan tendencies 
in the Oriental richness of their design. ‘The border at the beginning of 
the Fables is a handsome design on a black ground, scroll work with a 
cupid attacking a lion’s head with a lance in the right border, and with 
two cupids at the foot flanking a wreathed circular space left blank for 
the insertion of arms. 

“The subject designs of the 1485 Aesop were very probably cut, if not 
designed, by an artist from Northern Europe; they are angular in style, 
exhibit strong emphasis on the inner contours of the face, and are char- 
acterised by the use of a very regular system of short lines in parallel 
series, and ribbons of close parallel shading against the outlines of drapery. 
The borders are more possibly the design of an Italian artist.” 

—Arthur M. Hind: An Introduction to a History of Woodcut. 


57. Sir JOHN MANDEVILLE 
Reysen und Wanderschafften durch das Gelobte Land. 
Augsburg: Anton Sorg, 1481. 


Mandeville’s Travels is recorded in thirty-five fifteenth century editions 
of which this is believed to be the first edition in German, and the first 
with illustrations. Anton Sorg, the printer of this volume, was the most 
prolific of the Augsburg printers, issuing over a hundred illustrated books 
between 1475 and 1493. 

*“The work itself is virtually made up of two parts. The first treats 
mainly of the Holy Land and the routes thither. Although it is more a 
guide-book for pilgrims than strictly a record of the author’s own travel, 
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he plainly implies throughout that he wrote from actual experience. But 
in spite of these personal references almost the whole of his matter is un- 
deniably taken from earlier writers. The framework is from William of 
Boldensele, a German knight and ex-Dominican who visited the holy 
places in 1332-3, and wrote in 1336 a sober account of his journey. From 
first to last Mandeville copies him closely, though not always with in- 
telligence; but at the same time he borrows abundantly from other sources, 
interweaving his various materials with some skill. In the second part of 
the work, which describes nearly all Asia, there is, apart from his own 
assertions, no trace of personal experience whatever. All the evidence 
goes to prove that his book is not only a mere compilation, but a de- 
liberate imposture.” 

—George F. Warner (bp. N. B.) 


58. Sir JOHN MANDEVILLE 
Reysen und Wanderschafften durch das Gelobte Land. 
Strassburg: Johann Priiss, 1484. 


This volume, the fifth German edition of Mandeville’s fantastic com- 
pilation, contains interesting illustrations, although somewhat crudely cut, 
of many of the grotesque monsters, human and otherwise, believed to 
inhabit Asia. These are based upon those appearing in an earlier Basel 
edition believed to have been printed by Bernard Richel about 1481. 


“The success of the “Travels’ was remarkable. Avowedly written for 
the unlearned, and combining interest of matter and a quaint simplicity 
of style, the book hit the popular taste, and in a marvel-loving age its most 
extravagant features probably had the greatest charm. No mediaeval 
work was more widely diffused in the vernacular, and in English especially 
it lost nothing, errors apart, by translation, the philological value of the 
several versions being also considerable. Besides the French, English, and 
Latin texts, there are others in Italian and Spanish, Dutch and Walloon, 
German, Bohemian, Danish, and Irish, and some three hundred manu- 
scripts are said to have survived.” 

—George F. Warner: (p. N. B.) 


59. BERNHARD VON BREYDENBACH 
Die heyligen reyssen gen Iherusalem. 
Mainz: Erhard Reuwich, 1486. 


‘Perhaps the most interesting of all the Mainz books of this period is 
Bernhard von Breydenbach’s Sanctae Peregrinationes (Journey to the Holy 
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Land), which was illustrated and printed by Erhard Reuwich in 1486. 
Breydenbach was a man of noble family, and Dean of Mainz, who accord- 
ing to his own account lived somewhat loosely in his youth, and undertook 
the pilgrimage in 1483-84 as a sort of penance. There were altogether 
some 150 members of the pilgrimage, including Felix Fabri, who also 
wrote an account of the journey. Apart from his journal of the pilgrimage, 
Breydenbach included in his work a description of Palestine, a Life of 
Mahomet, accounts of the sieges of Constantinople and Rhodes, and notes 
on the laws and manners of the inhabitants of the Holy Land. Erhard 
Reuwich went as Breydenbach’s official artist, and was responsible for all 
the ‘embellishment’ of the book. 

“The cuts of the original edition included a frontispiece, seven folding 
plates of views (Venice, Parenzo, Corfu, Modon, Candia, Rhodes and Jerusalem), 
two cuts printed on the reverse of the Jerusalem, i. e. Animals seen in the 
Holy Land (including a Unicorn!) and the Holy Sepulchre; and the following 
illustrations in the text: the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, six plates illustrating 
various races, and seven plates of Alphabets in various languages. ‘The 
frontispiece is one of the finest pieces of allegorical and heraldic decoration 
produced in Germany during the XV century. The views are perhaps 
the earliest cuts of any importance which can definitely be regarded as 
based on genuine topographical studies, and the lively figure designs are 
equally interesting as examples of studies from nature, at a period when 
‘historical’ illustrations were mostly imaginary fictions added to please the 
reader’s eye.” 

—Arthur M. Hind: An Introduction to a History of Woodcut. 


60. BERNHARD VON BREYDENBACH 
Die heiligen raisen gen [herusalem. 


Augsburg: Anton Sorg, 1488. 


This is the second German edition of Breydenbach’s Journey to the Holy 
Land. From all points of view it is inferior to the Mainz edition of 1486. 


‘It contains only eight woodcuts, poorly engraved copies of the originals, 


which William Morris described as the best executed illustrations in any 
medieval book. 

“It is, as a rule, difficult to realize at the present day what an important 
undertaking a pilgrimage to the Holy Land was at that period, but the 
details to be read in the work just described afford a vivid idea of the 
dangers and inconveniences attendant on such a journey. It required, in 
the first place, a well-filled purse, then sufficient leisure, a strong stomach, 
and, not least, a large amount of faith in the efficacy of the undertaking. 
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Such indulgences and remissions as were promised—and each different 
place had its own value—were well earned, and probably were considered 
to well balance the inconveniences of extortion, mal-de-mer, vermin, and 
bad food and accommodation, which, with the great heat of the desert, 
caused much ill-health—in many cases, death—and one must believe that 
after experiencing such privations, the future health of any but the most 
robust pilgrim must have been ruined; but no doubt this was counter- 
balanced by the comfort of knowing that the salvation of his soul was 


assured.” 
—Hugh William Davies: Bernhard von Breydenbach. 


61. BERNHARD VON BREYDENBACH 


Peregrinatio in terram Sanctam. 
[Speier] Peter Drach, 1490. 


This second Latin edition contains fifteen woodcuts and seven views. 
The cuts that were used in this Latin edition are identical with those 
that appeared in the Mainz editions of 1486. The practice of passing 
woodcuts from one printer to another in a different locality seems to have 
been a fairly common one. These cuts were also utilized in editions 
printed at Lyon in 1490 and at Saragossa in 1498. 


GROUP VIII 


62. ROBERTUS VALTURIUS 
De re militari. 
[Verona] Joannes Nicolai de Verona, 1472. 


The first book printed at Verona, this work is particularly well-known 
for its woodcuts of engines of war. The illustrations are of great technical 
interest, but little attempt was made to give them a harmonious setting 
in the page. Almost entirely outline cuts, they were probably printed by 
hand after the printing of the text. 

The artist who made the original drawings is not known although 
some have suggested that Valturius himself may have designed his own 
illustrations. Matteo dei Pasti and Tommaso Finiguerra have also been 
suggested as the designer. 

Battering rams, equipment for scaling walls and crossing moats, 
cannons, cross-bows, armed galleys, and similar machines of war are the 
subjects of the woodcuts. 
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63. FRANCHINUS GAFURIUS 


Theorica musicae. 
Naples: Francesco di Dino, 1480. 

Although this is the first book printed at Naples to contain woodcuts, 
it is not so significant as the later Neapolitan book, the 1485 Aesop. The 
two illustrations in the Gafurius, however, are significant—one depicts 
figures at an anvil, representing the mythological invention of music; the 
other, an organist playing. Both were recut for the Milan edition ‘of 1492. 

“It is very clear that the doctrines taught in this work are the same as 
those delivered by Boethius. Indeed the greater part appears to be an 
abridgement of Boethius’ De Musica, with an addition of Guido’s method 
of solmization.”’ 


—Sir John Hawkins: A General History of the Science 
and Practice of Music. 


64. JOHANNES LICHTENBERGER 
Prognosticatio. 
[Heidelberg?, about 1488] 


The author of this celebrated book on prophecies was astrologer at the 
court of the emperor Frederick III. His book was much esteemed at the 
time of publication and several later editions, including German and 
Italian translations, are recorded. Luther edited these prophecies in 1527. 

Each of the forty-five woodcuts illustrating the text is preceded by an 
instruction usually beginning “Hic debet stare . . . ” (Here ought to 
stand ... ). The cuts show a large number of medieval figures in 
costume. Although the woodcuts are rather rough in character they are 
well designed and possess great vigor. They are known to have had an 
important influence upon Italian woodcutters working during the period 
1490-1520. 


65. HORTUS SANITATIS 
Mainz: Jacob*Meydenbach, 1491..- 


Often referred to as the Garden of Health, this book is considered the 
most important illustrated natural history of medieval times. Six full- 
page, and over a thousand smaller woodcuts illustrate the text. The 
latter in their ingenuousness and naiveté are interesting portrayals of the 
customs, habits, and general background of the Middle Ages. 

The first half of the text relates to herbs and other plants; later sections 
are devoted to animals, birds, fish, mineralogy, and urology. ‘The illustra- 
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tions of the plants are based upon a Latin Herbal of 1485, which Peter 
Schoeffer sponsored, but the designs found in the latter half are equally 
good and much the more interesting. 


66. JOHANNES DE KETHAM 
Fasciculus medicinae. 
Venice: Joannes and Gregorius, de Gregoriis, 1495. 


Regarded as the finest illustrated medical book of the fifteenth century, 
the ten woodcuts, including one of the earliest engravings known of an 
anatomical dissection, illustrate the text. 

“If, nowadays, we find it difficult to understand why, in a _ purely 
medical treatise, such illustrations were inserted, as that of the lecturing 
physician, or that of the physician in conference with his colleagues, 
and the like; we must, in order to realize the motive, endeavour to place 
ourselves in the position of the artist’s contemporaries. It was difficult 
for men of average education and intellect, at that time, to conceive 
abstract ideas by the process of mere logical deduction; and they wel- 
comed therefore the graphic aid which translated the word into visible 
form. The pictures were germane to the subject, they were in no sense 
superfluous, and neither by the publisher who procured them, nor by the 
artist who executed his commission, were they regarded as a display of 
decorative luxury. The woodcut of the lecturing physician served to 
betoken the earnest scientific purpose of the text, and fixed this assurance 
in the mind of the purchaser more clearly and impressively than any 
printed statement could have done it. Considered in this light, the artistic 
illustration of Ketham’s book will no longer strike us as being the mere 
childlike fhdulgence in useless adornment, which, at first sight, it might 
appear to be. 

“The design is undoubtedly by an artist nearly related to Gentile 
Bellini. ‘There is a statuesque ease in the arrangement of the compositions, 
which gives them an appearance of relief, and harmonises admirably with 
the simple and firm outline-drawing. The scenes which exhibit the dying 
plague-patient, and the consultation of doctors, have a touch of that 
solemn gravity which Venetian art knew so well how to infuse into the 
pictorial representation of important incidents.” 

—Friedrich Lippmann: The Art of Wood-Engraving 
in Italy. 
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67. HHERONYMUS BRUNSCHWIG 


Pestbuch. 
[Strassburg] Johann (Reinhard) Griininger, 1500. 


Illustrated with twenty-three woodcuts, the majority of which are of 
a medical nature, this is the first edition of a celebrated work on the plague 
by a Strassburg surgeon. The first treatise relates to the origin, the 
symptoms, and the infectiousness of the plague. The second treatise deals 
with behaviour during times of plague, with food and drink, and with 
sleeping. The third and fourth are on practical medicine and Brunschwig 
draws on his own experiences in curing plague’ patients. 

The woodcuts show various scenes of sickness, dispensaries, a distillery 
and an illustration of blood-letting. This book is perhaps the most im- 
portant, and certainly the most original, of the fifteenth century works 
on the subject of the plague. 


GROUP IX 


68. SONGS OF INNOCENCE 1789 
The Author & Printer W Blake 


The Songs of Innocence give voice to the author’s delight in the state of 
innocence, the first phase of human development, crystallized by his 
conviction of Robert Blake’s regeneration in death. They are happy 
lyrics, children’s songs, written by one who understood true innocence 
intuitively, ““Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love,” one who could set his mood 
in words. Unlike his later works, these poems can be understood and 
appreciated regardless of the symbolism, which here merely adds over- 
tones to songs intrinsically beautiful. We can trace the artistic composition 
of the pages back to Blake’s youth. Day after day he had drawn careful 
sketches of the imposing, intricate Gothic monuments in Westminster 
Abbey for his master, Basire. The fretwork and tracery of the sculptured 
tombs, and the more analogous marginal decoration of medieval manu- 
scripts, show the same imagination and freedom of form and design as the 
decorative borders of the Songs of Innocence. 

Thirty-one plates on 17 leaves, complete. Printed in brown. Painted 
lightly and simply with water-color, various tones of green predominating 
and a number of single figures intentionally left uncolored. All but the 
first three plates are printed on both sides. An early copy with the plates 
afterwards transferred to the Songs of Experience. A signature, “R. H. 
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Clarke,” appears twice on fly-leaves; perhaps this refers to Robert Hayley 
Clarke, son of James Stanier Clarke, a friend of Hayley. Keynes 34E. 
—The Philadelphia Museum of Art: A Descriptive 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of the Works of William 
Blake (Compiled by Elizabeth Mongan and 
Edwin Wolf, 2nd). 


69. THE BOOK OF THEL 
The Author & Printer Will™ Blake. 1789. 


The Book of Thel is the first act in the drama of man as interpreted by 
Blake, influenced greatly by the Greek idea of pre-existence. ‘Thel repre- 
sents an unborn spirit, or paradoxically the spirit before it had died and 
come down to earth, where it must live in death until freed by the grave 
to eternal life. Birth is the death of the soul, death its heavenly regen- 
eration. Thel is worried by the wherefore of life, and she seeks information 
and advice from the Lily of the Valley, the Cloud, the Worm, and the 
Clod of Clay. These, representing idealistic infancy, youth, adolescence 
and motherhood, tell her that life is ephemeral and unimportant, but that 
annihilation through the “willing sacrifice of self’’ is the gateway to eternity. 
The Clod invites her to visit the world; she goes, but, seeing the sorrows 
of earthly life and horrified by the misery of physical limitations, rushes 
back to the innocent joy of eternity. 

In this work Blake had confidence that he could reach his fellowmen 
and explain to them the all-important truth, so his wording is compara- 
tively free from labyrinthine symbolism, and his designs actually illustrate 
the text. The lovely figure of Thel makes her timid pilgrimage through 
the pages; we see her questioning the Lily, observing the Worm, and weep- 
ing before the Clod. These designs, together with the last, ‘Three 
Children Guiding a Serpent’—innocence guiding passion—which was 
repeated in America, have a freshness and grace which Blake later sacrificed 
for impressiveness and power. 

Eight plates on 8 leaves, a perfect copy, the largest known. Printed 
in golden-brown. Painted with water-colors. The figure of Thel is 
colored bright yellow throughout, and various shades of blue predominate 
in the backgrounds. Watermark I Taylor, 1794. The Beaconsfield copy, 
purchased from Blake by Isaac Disraeli. Keynes 35L. 

—Idem. 
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70. THE MARRIAGE of HEAVEN and HELL [1790-93] 


The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, with the added Song of Liberty, is an 
artistic and metaphysical kaleidoscope. ‘The designs, printed in color and 
boldly overpainted with water-colors and opaque pigment, are among the 
most sensational and lurid ever executed by Blake. Here appear some of 
his most important symbols—flames, a chained youth, the male body with 
the female soul, the serpent Leviathan, and the sea—symbols into which 
he poured the fury of his genius. The pages are colored in such a manner 
as to make them completed paintings, no longer mere illustrated text. 
If the words of the book are the accounts and reflections of dreams, or 
experiences in a visionary state, the pictures are dream-paintings, sketches 
made on various excursions into a world above and beyond the life of 
ordinary men. 

Twenty-seven plates on 27 leaves, a complete copy, the largest known. 
Printed in various shades of green, a few of the designs with black shading. 
Painted with water-colors and some opaque pigment, very brightly and 
rather dashingly added. ‘The coloring is not as elaborate as in some of the 
later copies; however, the title-page, the Argument, and plates 20, 21, 
and 24 are outstanding, and may rank with some of Blake’s best work. 
This is the only copy known in which two pyramids appear in the back- 
ground to the design on plate 21. Watermark J Taylor, about 1794. The 
Beaconsfield copy, bought from Blake by Isaac Disraeli. Keynes 36E. 

—TIdem. 


71. AMERICA A Prophecy 
Lambeth Printed by William Blake in the year 1793. 


To Blake, as to Tom Paine and other liberals of the eighteenth century, 
the American Revolution appeared as the dawn of the millennium. The 
freedom of universal mankind seemed imminent. Blake, fitting history 
to his pattern, took the story of the American Revolution, incidentally 
disregarding the details, and endued it with mystical significance. “He 
regarded the whole of history, not as a process of events in time, but as the 
perpetual reenactment of a truth which every man might find written for 
himself in the conditions of his individual life,’’ remarks Basil de Selincourt. 
The third phase of Blake’s mythology was revolution, and in his mind the 
revolt of the American Colonies became the quintessence of all revolution. 
The hero of America is Orc, mankind in revolt; the villain is the Guardian 
Prince of Albion, or oppression, aided by the repressive forces of Urizen, 
the God of Dogma. Washington, Franklin, Paine and Warren, Gates, 
Hancock and Green are introduced; the Thirteen Original States are given 
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life; and Orc arises to lead them against tyrannical Albion. As in a play, 
the historical backdrop changes until finally all semblance of a terrestrial 
background disappears, and we find Orc in infinite space fighting the 
battle of freedom against the spirit troops of the Prince of Albion. The 
battle is furious; thrust back by the flames of Orc, the plagues hurled upon 
America recoil and work their destruction on Albion. The triumphant 
fires of revolt spread over the world consuming all material things, all 
dogma, all restraint, leaving only absolute spiritual eternity, the alpha 
and omega of the universe. 

Eighteen plates on 10 leaves, a complete copy. Printed in dull green. 
Uncolored, except for some grey wash on the title-page. Executed about 
1794. Keynes 40D. 

—Idem. 


72. EUROPE A Prophecy 
Lambeth Printed by Will: Blake: 1794. 

Blake wrote Europe after he had finished America; historically it covers 
the eighteen hundred years of the Christian Era that had already elapsed. 
After the birth of Christ a misleading peace settles over the world. Eni- 
tharmon—Inspiration, the Moon, Space—the typical female, imposes her 
will on Europe. She is separated from her eternal partner, Los—Poetry, 


the Sun, Time—the typical male, and separated she lives in error, for, 
according to Blake, dominant womanhood creates the false doctrines of 
chastity and the sinfulness of free love. At the millennium Enitharmon 
and Los will become one again and perfect poetic inspiration will result. 
Meanwhile the errors of Enitharmon persist in Europe. A tenet in all 
Blake’s works is, that once error can be seen, it can be destroyed. So when 
science, represented by Newton, defines Enitharmon’s principles, they 
become vulnerable to the attacks of Orc. After eighteen hundred years 
the French Revolution and Blake’s Prophetic Books herald the end of 
Enitharmon’s hold on Europe. Whether Blake purposefully confused the 
story of Europe, or whether he was carried away into confusion by his 
overcrowded imagination, the result is the same. 

Seventeen plates on 10 leaves, lacking the suppressed preface only. 
Printed in varying shades of green, blue, and brown. Some of the designs 
color-printed with opaque pigments and finished with water-colors, others 
carefully painted with water-colors alone. The frontispiece, about which 
Mr. Newton wrote a monograph, is especially fine; the design on the title- 
page is bright; the Preludium and the last page are tonally brilliant; and 
the blue in the full-page plate, Plague, is striking. Numbered by Blake 
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1-17. Watermark J Taylor, issued about 1794. Thomas Gaisford’s copy, 
with his bookplate. Keynes 41E. 


—Idem. 


73. THE FIRST BOOK OF URIZEN 
Lambeth. Printed by Will Blake 1794 [actually 1878 or later] 


The Book of Urizen is a grim, chaotic work, the product of Blake’s later 
Lambeth days, the expression of “‘a state of dismal woe.” Urizen, the 
personification of dogmatic reason, was Blake’s version of the Old Testa- 
ment Jehovah; the long bearded elder he pictures is typical of our anthro- 
pomorphic conception of the Hebrew God. The Book of Urizen is the first 
part of Blake’s biography of Jehovah. Reason-Jehovah-Urizen, argued 
Blake, created all evil, for he, not Satan, fell from eternity. His creation 
of an ethical code, begotten by his perverted moral and intellectual sense, 
resulted in his exile into chaos, comparable to the fall of man through the 
realization of good and evil. From the primeval mists appear the opposing 
eternals: Los—the expression of poetic genius; Enitharmon—his emana- 
tion; and their child Orc—the spirit of revolt. In his struggle against 
them Urizen creates about himself a material world. Finally he reduces 
the giants of eternity and compresses them into physical bodies; so man- 
kind is created. The first chapter of Blake’s cosmic epic ends with the 
enslavement of man in the net of religion, and the establishment of his 
civilization in Egypt. Blake’s basic mystical theme is clear enough. 
Reason alone by bounding infinity and eternity with moral codes and a 
material shell makes them finite and mortal. Casting out imagination 
from himself Jehovah created man, the world and religion; eventually 
imagination or poetic genius, the savior, will come and, entering again 
into Jehovah, become one with him. When reason is wedded to poetic 
imagination, and subservient to it, all materialism is destroyed. ‘This will 
be the millennium. 

Twenty-seven plates on 27 leaves, lacking only plate 4. Printed in 
yellow-brown. Foliated by Blake in colored ink 1-27. In this copy Blake 
deleted the word First from the title page, Preludium, and the colophon. 
Since the watermark is Ryse G Turner 1878 it is thought that this is possibly 
the last issue of the book. The word First was omitted because in the 
interval between the earlier copies and the present copy Blake had 
evidently abandoned his original intention of a second book. ‘This copy 
is painted with delicate and yet strong colors that have been heightened 
by a lavish use of gold; some portions of the designs were “‘color-printed.” 
Originally from the collection of the Earl of Crewe. Keynes 42F. 

. —Idem. 
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74. MILTON A Poem in 2 Books 


The Author & Printer W Blake 1804 
To Justify the Ways of God to Men. 


The skeleton of the plot appears to be that Milton, ‘‘a true Poet, and 
of the Devil’s party” (that is, he sided with imagination against dogma), 
came to the realization in eternity that he had failed in his mission as a 
prophet on earth. “I saw Milton in imagination,” Blake later told Crabb 
Robinson, ‘‘and he told me to beware of being misled by his Paradise Lost.” 
Milton had been deluded by worldy materialism and Puritan morals. 
To right these wrongs—after they had been pointed out in the parable 
told by a heavenly bard—Milton comes down to earth and enters into 
Blake. When truth is apparent error disappears, so when Milton sees his 
errors as such, they, personified by Satan, disappear. By self-annihilation, 
by achieving perfect unity with his sexual emanation—his three wives and 
three daughters—Milton turns himself into the perfect man, Jesus, the 
savior of the world. Human vision is unable to look upon the final union 
of God and man, and so Blake ends his poem by bringing himself back 
to his mundane, natural surroundings at Felpham. On this framework 
he has built a long, confused poem, referring, in recognizable passages, to 
some of the events in America, Urizen, and Vala, or The Four Zoas. 

Fifty plates on 50 leaves, a complete copy as revised by Blake, without 
the suppressed preface, but with the unique plate beginning, Palamabron 


with the fiery Harrow, the only copy known with fifty plates. Magnificently 
painted with water-colors, opaque pigments and gold in a great variety of 
colors and shades. On the pages where the designs are slight Blake has 
touched up the plate delicately with bright water-colors, chiefly blue, yel- 
low and pink. Numbered by Blake 1-50, this order having been adopted 
by Keynes for the text of the Nonesuch Edition of Blake’s Works. Bound 
with a copy of The Book of Thel. Keynes 48D. 


—Idem. 


75. JERUSALEM 


The Emanation of The Great Albion 1804 [actually 1832 or later] 
Printed by W. Blake Sth Molton St. 


Jerusalem was Blake’s longest published poem. The book appeared 
complete in one hundred plates, including a frontispiece, title-page, four 
full-page illustrations and ninety-four plates of text and design. It was, 
of course, printed from relief-etched plates, uncolored in all extant copies 
but one, which was probably never sold during Blake’s life, for it passed 
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into the hands of Frederick Tatham together with many of Blake’s other 
effects after his wife’s death. 

The designs for Jerusalem are, with the exception of those for the Book 
of Fob, the greatest which Blake ever issued in book form. The plate of the 
Crucifixion is one of the grandest graphic interpretations of that scene. 
The designs may best be described as the projection of power on paper. 
The dramatic, breathless sweep of the figures, the sureness of the line, mark 
Jerusalem as artistically the finest of all the Prophetic Books. Blake’s 
artistic development was approaching its zenith when he was working 
on these designs. 

One hundred plates on 100 leaves, a complete copy. Printed in red- 
brown. Uncolored. Watermark 7. Whatman 1837 and 1832. A posthu- 
mous copy, formerly in the collection of Thomas Butts. Keynes 49H. 


—Idem. 


76. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JOB 
In twenty-one plates, invented and engraved by William Blake. 


London: Published by the Author, and Mr. J. Linnell. March, 
1826. 


As decoration, line and color, these illustrations are sufficient in them- 
selves to stir the imagination. However, as has been pointed out, the 
designs are more than a satisfying artistic and dramatic picturing of the 
biblical story. They are the full embodiment of Blake’s very personal 
philosophy. ‘The simplest key to his message is to be found in the positions 
of the protagonists. Briefly, the left signifies the material or evil and the 
right the spiritual or good. From the first illustration Blake’s interpreta- 
tion is clarified when it is realized that God and Job have the same likeness. 
Thus Job’s trials, according to Blake’s version, were in reality a spiritual 
struggle within a single consciousness. As the drama progresses in picture 
after picture of amazing intentness and power, the border scenes provide 
the music which sets the mood for the central theme. 


Twenty-one plates, line and stipple engraving, uncolored. Printed in 
black. Watermarks 7 and an open device. These are early proofs, before 
publication lines and without work afterwards added by the engraver. 
Also in a number of the plates interesting differences from the published 
versions appear. In plates three and five, for example, there are tongues 
of flame in the margins, afterwards removed. ‘This copy was once in the 
possession of Mrs. Samuel Palmer, to whom it was given by her father 
John Linnell. Morgan I, pp. 20-46. 

—Idem. 
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GROUP X 


77. JAMES ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER 
Autograph letter to Alan S. Cole [1877] 4 pp. 


In this letter to Cole, the son of Sir Henry Cole, Superintendent of 
the South Kensington Museum, Whistler speaks of his work on the famous 
Peacock Room now in the Freer Gallery in Washington for which he 
received one thousand pounds. “ .. . the dining room is the devil— 
and I will not move until it is quite complete. I have worked like a nigger 
and really in the way of decoration done something gorgeous! You must 
immediately on your return go round to Princes Gate—49—and say that 
I wish you to look over the dining room . . . I suppose I really complete 
the thing this week—and then still have some lovely peacocks to do on the 


shutters.”’ 
—A. L. P. 


78. JAMES ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER 
Fifteen autograph letters to Charles Hanson [1888-89] 
This collection contains a number of letters written to Whistler’s 


secretary, Charles Hanson, from France where Whistler had gone with his 
wife shortly after their wedding in 1888. They are filled with instructions 


of every kind, for evidently there was no limit to Hanson’s duties: “‘Ask 
Mr Shannon & Mr Rickett with my compliments if they will be kind to 
the cats?’’; ‘‘William is to return to work at once . . . he is to put studio 
in order tomorrow’; ‘“‘Attend to enclosed letters immediately. Write usual 
form to Upton—that Mr. and Mrs. Whistler still travelling on continent 
etc . . . Stubbs the same as you wrote to the other lawyers in similar 
cases.” 


ores Ene. in 


79. JAMES ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER 
Portfolio of material relating to the Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 


This portfolio contains manuscript material for the Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies and includes the catalog for the Venice etchings which bears the 
title Mr. Whistler and his Critics. In this catalog, each title is followed by a 
sentence quoted from one of his critics. How cleverly he has turned their 
own words against them; ‘‘Out of their own mouths ye shall judge them” 
appears on the title-page. How he hated them and all they stood for! 
Oscar Wilde had been at one time his constant companion but when 
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Wilde undertook to talk about art Whistler turned against him with all 
the venom and sarcasm of which he was a master. ‘‘Oscar—the amiable, 
irresponsible, esurient Oscar—with no more sense of a picture than of the 


bP) 


fit of a coat—.” Harry Quilter, for years art critic of the Times was 
another target for the Butterfly’s stinging barbs. In his letters he always 
spoke of him as “’Arry” and in the preface to his Preferences In Art, Life and 
Literature, Quilter wrote ‘““The ingenious Mr. Whistler hit upon a new form 
of torture by depriving me of the first letter of my name.” 

—A ia F. 


80. JAMES ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER 


The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. Edited by Sheridan Ford. 
New York. Frederick Stokes and Brother, 1890. 


The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 
London. William Heinemann, 1890. 


The Gentle Art, which might well be called Whistler’s manifesto, is one 
of the most amazing pieces of literature in the English language. Whistler 
had been writing letters to the press for years. Sheridan Ford, a writer for 
the New York Herald who had published a series of articles about Whistler 
and his work, had conceived the idea of publishing the letters in book form. 
He had talked with Whistler who had agreed to let him do it. When 
Ford had been working on it.for some months, Whistler sent word to him 
that he was to discontinue work on the book and in his note enclosed a 
cheque for ten pounds for his trouble in collecting the material. Ford, in 
spite of this, went ahead with the work and found a publisher, but before 
the book was printed Whistler learned about it and publication was 
stopped. Eventually after several attempts to have it published on the 
Continent, it was issued in Paris by Delabrosse et Cie in 1890. Some 
copies were sent to the United States under the spurious imprint of 
Frederick Stokes and Brother and a few reached England. 

Whistler’s own version, published by William Heinemann appeared 
the same year. He himself designed the volume. ‘‘He chose the type, he 
spaced the text, he placed the Butterflies, each of which he designed to 
convey a meaning. They danced, laughed, mocked, stung, defied, 
triumphed, drooped wings over the farthing damages, spread them to fly 
across the Channel, and expressed every word and every thought. He 
designed the title-page; a design contrary to established rules, but with the 
charm, the balance, the harmony, the touch of personality he gave to 
everything! ag 

—A. L. P. 
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The Formation of the Rosenwald 
Collection 


its collector. It reflects, for all to 

see, the good points the collector 
was already aware were present in his 
character. But likewise, unmistakably, his 
transgressions are only too apparent. 
“The Devil was once a gentleman who 
fell from grace.” There, before a jury of 
his peers, is all the evidence of succumbing 
to far too many temptations to entitle 
him to the high esteem he once had of 
himself as a collector. 

Gathered within this collection are the 
gems once held dear by discerning collec- 
tors, bibliophiles and savants who are 
dwelling in the hereafter (which is surely 
an eternal library containing all the rarities 
they sought—in pristine condition—and 
never secured while they dwelt on this 
planet). The honor of the survival as 
well as the great value of this priceless 
heritage is due to the humble and scholarly 
monk in one of the great monasteries 
(whose name has not come down to us, but 
whose treasures have survived by reason of 
his solicitous care), as well as to those great 
titans, Grolier, Lord Spencer, Roederer, 
Robert Hoe, Mortimer M. Schiff, Lord 
Ancram, Lord Lothian, the Duke of New- 
castle, C. F. Bishop, C. Fairfax Murray, 
W. A. White, Huth, the Morgans, H. C. 
Folger, H. E. Huntington, and hosts of 
others too numerous to mention. This 
collector may be pardoned if he obtains 
a satisfaction, undeserved though it may 
be, from being made a member of this 
distinguished society merely by adding his 
bookplate to those of his predecessors. 

A collection of books surely serves a 
purpose. That is axiomatic. No matter 
what the collection contains, if it was as- 
sembled with some concrete objectives in 


T A SENSE a collection is a mirror of 


mind, it will be of benefit to all those 
whose tastes or interests run in similar 
channels. While the assembling of books 
into a collection is an end in itself and gives 
boundless enjoyment to the collector in its 
process, it is only one of the pleasures he 
derives. The experiences he encounters 
inevitably, the people he meets, the 
friendships he develops, and the pleasant 
memories that are his, are all collateral 
advantages which are the seasoning that 
flavors an already appetizing repast. 
Literally, book collecting is the “sport 
of kings.” 

Quite a while before this collection of 
books was born, its collector had been 
innoculated with the virus, which forever 
dooms one to the incurable disease, 
*Collectiana,” and had started to assemble 
a print “cabinet.’”’ The world famous 
sales of important collections in the late 
twenties coincided, fortunately or other- 
wise, with the virulence of his affliction. 
He acquired many examples of outstanding 
quality, particularly in the early period of 
print making, the fifteenth century. At 
that time prints were chiefly either wood- 
cuts or engravings. While both fields were 
of the greatest interest (and still are), 
woodcuts were irresistible. These fasci- 
nating pieces of paper were often made for 
mementoes of a journey, and travelers 
acquired them in various market places 
throughout Central Europe in much the 
same way as our modern tourists purchase 
picture postal cards. The earlier pilgrims, 
however, usually bought pictures which 
were religious representations. These were 
used to adorn homes, or were pasted into 
book covers and into box lids. Another 
great use of these woodcuts was for illus- 
trating books. Just as lovely miniatures 
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were utilized for decoration in the early 
manuscripts, so woodcuts, often colored 
by hand, adapted themselves to the adorn- 
ment of the printed book. 

The expanding interest of the collector 
in woodcuts caused him to become in- 
fatuated with books containing woodcut 
illustrations. The transition was painless; 
the toxin seized him with new vigor; the 
book collection was born. 

Now your collector must digress to make 
a confession. He is not at all sure that 
the book collection came into being in the 
natural evolution here described. Strange 
as it seems, the collector must be forever 
rationalizing what he does, not to someone 
else, but to himself. Rationality is to 
collecting what conscience is to life. He 
knows that for any number of reasons his 
scope must be kept within reasonable 
bounds, and he also knows that his acqui- 
sitive propensities will not recognize limits 
and boundaries. While there have been 
some great collectors who have managed, 
by sheer will, to fortify themselves against 


extraneous temptation., they can be 


classified as the “martyrs” of their specific 


fields. This collector, not having the 
necessary courage to withstand these 
temptations, succumbed and this collec- 
tion was started. It has been pleasant to 
justify, in retrospect, the good and suffi- 
cient causes as to why a collection of 
prints (which in itself is so vast a field that 
no one ever need go beyond it) should 
have grown into a collection of prints and 
books. 

The collection has been gathered from 
many places and from many people. In 
spite of this it should be said that its god- 
father is Doctor A. S. W. Rosenbach. 
That monarch of the auction room and 
eminent private collector has acted as a 
mentor, a tempter, and as a super-sales- 
man. To “Doc” goes the major credit 
for the high quality of many of the rarest 
books in the collection; he has often 
refused to sell one which, in his estimation, 
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did not meet the rigid specifications he 
had set for this library. It does not detract 
from his achievements likewise to state 
that ““Doc’’ was ever mindful of that old, 
trite and true maxim, “The workman is 
worthy of his hire.” 

It is but natural that many of the vol- 
umes should have been cherished by dis- 
criminating collectors and should have 
graced numerous outstanding libraries. 
It may not be amiss to tell of the prove- 
nance of some of these treasures, which 
have stood the test of time. Take, for 
instance, the creations of that poet-artist- 
craftsman, William Blake. Some value 
his works primarily for their poetry, while 
others are intrigued by their mysticism 
and symbolism, and still others are fasci- 
nated by his genius as an artist. The 
foundation of this collection came from 
that of Mr. W. A. White, of Brooklyn. 
Mr. White was probably the first man in 
this country to recognize the outstanding 
merits of William Blake. For years he 
labored valiantly to gather Blake’s works, 
and he succeeded in building one of the 
greatest of Blake collections that this 
country ever saw or is likely ever to see 
again. 

On Mr. White’s death, part of his 
splendid collection passed into this one, 
through the good offices of our mutual 
friend, Doctor Rosenbach. Mr. White 
secured many of his Blake items at the 
sale of the library of the Earl of Crewe, 
another great collector of William Blake, 
in 1903. At this sale there was one small 
book, which was the only known complete 
copy, The Book of Ahania. Also at this 
sale was listed what was supposed to be 
a frontispiece for this unique copy. 
Unfortunately, these two were separated 
and for many years the frontispiece was 
“Jost.” Some years after The Book of 
Ahania had been acquired from Mr. 
White’s collection the “lost” frontispiece 
(although it was not the identical one that 
had formerly belonged to the Earl of 
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Crewe) was offered to me by Mr. J. 
Leonard Sessler. He did not know of the 
separation, or that the book was now part 
of this collection. It was with great joy 
that a frontispiece and the book were 
joined again in this world and now have 
the prospect of “‘living happily ever after.” 

Another wee book of William Blake’s, 
which came into this collection from that 
of Mr. White, is There Is No Natural 
Religion, which formerly belonged to Mr. 
Locker-Lampson, and has his bookplate in 
it, done by Kate Greenaway. No com- 
plete copy of this work is known; each 
lacks one or more pages that are to be 
found in the few other surviving copies. 
My much respected and beloved friend, 
Mr. A. Edward Newton, also had one of 
the incomplete copies. At the sale of Mr. 
Newton’s library his copy also came into 
this collection. By rare good fortune, the 
leaves missing in Mr. White’s copy were 
present in Mr. Newton’s copy. While it 
is hoped that these two copies will never 
be physically joined, it is pleasing to 
contemplate that combined they form a 
complete copy of this charming little book. 

From Mr. White’s collection came 
Hayley’s Ballads, illustrated by Blake, in 
parts, with their original paper covers. 
The four ballads, in this form, are of the 
utmost rarity, if not unique. Apart from 
their scarcity, they have the distinction of 
being among the worst ballads ever pub- 
lished and contain the poorest illustrations 
ever done by William Blake. 

From Mr. Newton’s collection, too, came 
the drawings by Blake for Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s Original Stories from Real Life. 
These illustrations, although extremely 
dull and uninteresting, harmonize per- 
fectly with the proper morals and conduct 
of young misses as described in the text. 

In 1937, while in London, Mr. Lionel 
Robinson secured for me several important 
items that had once belonged to John 
Linnell. Linnell, a friend of Blake and 
among the first to recognize his great 


talents, not only acquired a great collec- 
tion of the artist’s works, but actually 
enabled Blake to exist by giving him 
commissions. One of these was what is 
often considered Blake’s masterpiece, The 
Book of Job. 

Two beautiful books by Blake came 
from Mr. Frank Bemis’ celebrated library, 
The Songs of Innocence and Experience and 
Milton (a unique copy having one more 
page than any other known). The former 
was at one time in the collection of Mr. 
Henry Crabb Robinson, who wrote on 
the fly-leaf that he had obtained this copy 
from Blake himself. 

Mr. George C. Smith, Jr., of New York, 
had a notable collection of Blake. From 
the sale of his books in 1938 (which was 
attended mainly by Philadelphia collec- 
tors), some of his splendid examples came 
into this collection. At this sale I was 
most anxious to secure a beautiful copy 
of Europe. It was one of the few major 
Blake books lacking in the collection. It 
was finally acquired by my friend, Mr. 
Moncure Biddle, of Philadelphia. The 
loss was more than compensated by the 
sincere joy Mr. Biddle derives from it and 
the real appreciation he has of its contents, 
both as a literary and as an artistic crea- 
tion. Fortunately, another splendid copy 
of Europe found a home in this collection 
several years later. 

Another portion of this Blake collection 
came from that of the magnificent one 
assembled by Colonel William E. Moss, 
whose books were sold at Sotheby’s in 
1937. 

We must now pass on and tell of some 
of the other interesting facets. The books 
known as “Incunabula” are particularly 
rewarding to those who have the time, 
knowledge and inclination to gather the 
valuable and fascinating facts and fancies 
they contain. We are deeply indebted to 
the scholars who have spent their lives in 
analyzing these early printed books; re- 
creating for us a picture of medieval times, 
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its learning (as well as the lack of it, 
measured by our present day standards) 
and, most important, for giving us an 
appreciation of the tremendous effect upon 
civilization wrought by the printed word. 
In spite of all the excellent work that has 
been done, it is most likely that there are 
more secrets still to be ferreted from these 
early books than have been revealed so far. 

As would be expected, the largest part 
of the early printed books have to do with 
literature associated with the Church: 
Bibles, Decrees, Books of Hours, Tracts, 
Lives of the Saints and similar titles. 
What is amazing, however, is the number 
of books that were far afield from the 
Church. The works of Giovanni Boccac- 
cio, and especially the Decameron, were 
printed and reprinted in several languages. 
Fables were very popular, as were travel 
books. The works of the philosophers, 
the grammars, encyclopedias, romances, 
books on chess, books on nature, Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, Robert Valturius’ De Re 
Militari, and others too numerous to men- 
tion, give an idea of the subjects which 
were copiously printed and _ avidly 
purchased. 

Among the earliest books in this collec- 
tion are three from the press of Fust and 
Schoeffer, the successors to Gutenberg, 
who is generally considered to be the in- 
ventor af printing from movable type. 
None of them is illustrated. The two 
earliest are the Constitutiones of Clement V, 
printed in 1460, just a few years after the 
Gutenberg Bible was printed, and the 
Liber sextus Decretalium of Boniface VIII, 
printed in 1465. Both are handsomely 
printed on vellum, in large folio. In both 
the texts are in the center of the page in 
large Gothic type and surrounded by com- 
mentary in smaller type. It is doubtful if 
these magnificent specimens of typography, 
done at the very beginning of the art of 
printing, have ever been surpassed. The 
Constitutiones, which concerns canonical 
law, is the first law book ever printed. 
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The third book, known as the 1462 Bible 
(having been printed in that year), is 
printed on heavy cartridge paper which is 
as fresh today as the day it was made, 
almost five centuries ago. This is the 
first Bible which carries the date of its 
printing. It was the first book printed 
which was designed to be bound in two 
volumes and is so bound. On the first 
page of text, which is beautifully illumi- 
nated by hand, is an old inscription which 
tells us that this book was once a part of 
the library in the Monastery of the Brothers 
of the Crucifix at Cologne. Later it was in 
the collection of Lord Lothian, the grand- 
father of the former British Ambassador 
to the United States. It subsequently be- 
longed to Mr. Cortlandt F. Bishop, and 
was secured for this collection at the sale of 
his books in 1938. 

One of the most beautiful of the early 
illustrated books is the Dance of Death, or 
Danse Macabre, published by Gui Marchand 
in 1490 in Paris. The subject was a most 
popular one during the Middle Ages and 
endeavors to show how Death has respect 
neither for personages—high or low—nor 
for the convenience of the time of his 
coming. The large woodcuts, which oc- 
cupy the upper third of each page, supple- 
ment the text both typographically and 
illustratively. It formerly was in the 
Library of York Minster. After World 
War I the world-famous stained glass 
windows, ““The Five Sisters of York,” were 
badly in need of repairs and the Minster 
lacked the financial resources to make 
them. Funds were finally raised by selling 
a few of the books in the Library, of which 
this is one. Fortunately the Library of 
Congress is publishing a splendid fac- 
simile of this volume, and one may thus 
become aware of the beauty of the original. 

It has been particularly pleasing to have 
gathered a substantial group of the early 
printings of the works of Boccaccio. It 
is equally pleasant to think that the public 
of the fifteenth century had the discern- 
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ment to enjoy so many of the works of this 
great teller of tales. It is interesting to 
note that Boccaccio flourished just a 
century before the invention of printing 
from movable type, and that prior to that 
invention some of his works were so 
popular that they were translated into 
practically every European language. 
The De Claris Muliertbus (Lives of Famous 
Women) is present in Latin and in German, 
printed in Ulm in 1473 and 1474 by 
Johann Zainer. The German translation 
was done by that great doctor, linguist 
and patron of the arts, Heinrich Steinhéwel. 
An edition printed in Gouda, Holland, 
by Gerard Leeu, is also present, as is a 
Spanish edition printed by Paul Hurus in 
Saragossa in 1494. One of the most 
sumptuous items of the Boccaccio col- 
lection is Des Nobles Malheureux, printed 
entirely on vellum and _ illustrated by 
many handsome miniatures. The pub- 
lisher, Antoine Vérard, of Paris, utilized 
handsome woodcut illustrations and actu- 
ally printed them with the text. In the 
special copies printed on vellum, hand- 
painted miniatures were used for the 
illustrations. The illuminator apparently 
was not satisfied with the woodcuts, over 
which he painted new subjects in opaque 
colors, exactly as if spaces had been left 
blank for his work. The Decameron was a 
most popular book in those days, just as 
it is today, and deservedly so. The edition 
printed by Anton Sorg in Augsburg in 
1490 is the second illustrated one (a 
slightly earlier edition contained a frontis- 
piece only). One of the stories included 
in the Decameron is of that well known epit- 
ome of virtue and loyalty, the patient 
Griselda. Strangely enough, this tale was 
also told by Boccaccio’s close friend, 
Petrarch. It is from the latter’s version 
that our copy, which has never been 
bound, was printed by Johann Zainer of 
Ulm immediately following his Lives of 
Famous Women. There is reason to believe 
that Zainer thought that Griselda de- 


served to be included in such an illustrious 
assembly, but had inadvertently been 
omitted. Fiammetta is a work which is 
generally considered to be largely auto- 
biographical and relates the story of a 
beautiful girl with whom Boccaccio was 
in love; unfortunately an unrequited love. 

One of the most ambitious undertakings 
and one of the most ingenious solutions of 
a complicated problem is evidenced by 
the Comoediae of Terence, printed in Strass- 
burg in 1496 by Johann Griininger. The 
title page is a full page woodcut of a 
representation of a theatre, supposedly the 
earliest known. Each one of the six plays 
is preceded by a full page diagrammatic 
woodcut, which gives an approximation of 
the characters in the play and their rela- 
tion to each other. The tremendous con- 
ception was that of having an illustration 
for each scene of each play. If the 
traditional custom of preparing an indi- 
vidual woodcut for each such illustration 
had been followed, the cost would have 
been prohibitive. The printer solved his 
dilemma most successfully by making 
separate blocks of the characters appear- 
ing in the comedies (most of them having 
a banner across the top, bearing the name 
of the character depicted and some with- 
out names to be used for characters who 
appeared but seldom). He also cut sepa- 
rate blocks giving representations of build- 
ings, trees and landscapes. For each 
scene the printer then combined the sepa- 
rate blocks depicting the characters and 
appropriate scenery involved in much the 
same way that he selected the proper 
types to print a specific word. The result 
was exceptionally good and accomplished 
the desired ambition with a minimum of 
material and effort. 

With the same ambitious undertakings 
must be included the magnificent failure 
of attempting to illustrate each of the one 
hundred cantos of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
with an engraving. This book, called the 
Landino Dante (by reason of the fact that 
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Landino made the voluminous commen- 
tary printed around Dante’s text), was 
printed by Nicolaus Laurentii in Florence 
in 1481. It was not possible to print the 
text and the engravings at the same time, 
due to the difference in thickness between 
the copperplate and the type. The text 
was printed first and a space left for the 
engraving. An attempt was then made to 
print the engraving directly upon the 
previously printed page, but this was done 
on only the first two cantos. Evidently it 
was found too difficult and thereafter 
impressions were made on separate pieces 
of paper and these were mounted in the 
blank spaces. Most copies which have 
survived have only a few of the illus- 
trations; none has more than those for the 
first nineteen cantos, and our copy has 
the full nineteen. Apparently the remain- 
ing eighty-one engravings were never 
completed, or if they were they were 
never used. The handsome printing of 
this huge book is marred by the large 
spaces which were intended for the illus- 
trations which failed to materialize. This 
copy was formerly in the collection of 
Cortlandt F. Bishop. 

The most fascinating sale the writer 
ever attended was the Clumber Sale, 
Part I, which took place at Sotheby’s in 
London, on June 21, 1937. There were 
only thirty-four items—books and manu- 
scripts—in the sale. But what items they 
were! The auction room was jammed 
with people from all over the world, and 
the bidding was fast and furious. This, 
coupled with the “‘sang-froid” of the 
British auctioneer, made it highly exciting. 
I shall never forget the procedure as Item 
1, the unbelievably beautiful manuscript, 
The Lamoignon Hours, (which, fortunately, 
this collector considered outside of his 
field) came to a close. The auctioneer 
said the following in the same calm, clear, 
level tone of voice, and in practically the 
same breath: “Gentlemen, the bid is now 
£13,500. Are you all through bidding?— 
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Sold for £13,500; we will now consider 
Item 2.” I was fortunate in securing five 
of the thirty-four items, all of them in 
exceptionally fine condition: the Ars 
Moriendi (The Art of Dying, a most 
beautiful block-book); Valturius’ De Re 
Militari (describing the implements of 
war), printed in Verona in 1472; The 
Golden Legend, translated and printed by 
William Caxton at Westminster in about 
1483; Boccaccio’s Des Nobles Malheureux, 
printed on vellum and published by 
Antoine Vérard in Paris on November 
4th, 1494; and Teuerdank (relating the 
exploits of the uncrowned Emperor Max- 
imilian) printed on vellum by Johann 
Schénsperger at Nuremberg in 1517. 
When will such a sale come again? 

The block-books are not printed from 
movable type. The name is derived from 
the fact that both the text and the illustra- 
tions were carved on a wood block. No 
one knows exactly when they originated 
in Europe, but it is possible that they were 
made as early as 1440-1450, and they 
continued to be manufactured all through 
the remainder of the fifteenth century 
(even though by the end of the fifteenth 
century printing from movable type was 
very well established). Most of them, 
especially when they are in perfect condi- 
tion, are the rarest of the rare. They were 
often printed on one side of the paper only, 
and bound so that the blank sides were 
back to back and could be put together. 
The Ars Moriendi (The Art of Dying) was 
very popular, and was illustrated by a 
series of pictures of a man on his deathbed, 
surrounded alternately by various vices 
and virtues contending for his soul. 
Happily, virtue finally triumphs. The 
unusual preservation of the collection’s 
copy of The Apocalypse of St. John is due to 
the fact that it was bound in the center of 
various manuscripts and printed tracts. 
It is still in its sturdy, handsome, fifteenth 
century binding of leather over oak 
boards. The woodcuts were colored by 
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hand at the time of printing, in bold colors 
applied broadly, and are apparently as 
fresh today as when they were put on. It 
is one of the great monuments of block 
printing. Another block-book which was 
extremely popular was the Biblia Pau- 
perum (Poor Man’s Bible). It was said to 
have been used by itinerant preachers as 
a guide to their sermons. The illustrations 
endeavor to show parallel occurrences in 
the Old and New Testaments; but in many 
cases it is difficult to see the similarity. 
This copy is complete and uncolored—a 
handsome book of great artistic merit. 
The Speculum Humanae Salvationis (The 
Mirror of Salvation) is interesting because 
some of the pages are printed from mov- 
able type while others are block-book. One 
would think that if the facilities of movable 
type were available, the more cumbersome 
method would have been abandoned. 
Another similar anomaly is in the Regio- 
montanus which appeared in block-book 
form after it had been previously printed 
with movable type. 

A great favorite among collectors is the 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (The Strife of Love 
in a Dream, the title given to the English 
translation), printed by that great and 
gifted printer, Aldus Manutius, at Venice 
in 1499. By reason of the glorious wood- 
cuts and the harmony existing between 
them and the handsome type pages, many 
believe this book to be the handsomest 
printed during the fifteenth century. 
The author’s name (Francesco Colonna) 
was revealed in an acrostic formed by the 
first letter of each chapter heading, taken 
in the order in which they appear in the 
book. Colonna, a monk, did not wish his 
identity disclosed, as the book is supposed 
to be, in part, autobiographical and the 
passion of the hero, Poliphilus, for the 
heroine, Polia, has a direct application to 
himself. Our copy, in its original fifteenth 
century (?) stamped, black leather binding, 
was formerly in the collection of Mr. 
Mortimer M. Schiff. During the six- 


teenth century this work was extremely 
popular, especially in France, due to the 
strange fact that it was supposed to contain 
cryptic secrets bearing on the transmuta- 
tion of base metals into gold. The French 
translation of the Poliphilus in this collec- 
tion was sumptuously bound for the 
Maréchal D’Aumont, and has the fleur- 
de-lis and his initials repeated many 
times on both covers. The first English 
translation did not appear until nearly a 
century after Aldus’s edition—in 1592. 
It is one of the great rarities; the British 
Museum did not have a copy until the 
time of the Huth Bequest. (Mr. Huth 
in his will granted the British Museum 
the right to select for its own property 
fifty books or manuscripts from his superb 
collection.) The English reprint is an 
almost insignificant little book and does 
not compare in beauty with its handsome 
and lavish predecessors. 

Fine copies of books printed by the 
great English scholar and printer, William 
Caxton, are of the greatest rarity. Many 
of the books he translated himself and 
then printed at Westminster. One of his 
greatest works is that of Jacobus de 
Voragine’s The Golden Legend (The Lives of 
the Saints). This was read very widely, 
to such an extent that few copies and, in 
all probability, no perfect copy survived. 
Due to the schism between the Church of 
England and the Holy See, some of the 
material contained in the Lives was not 
compatible with doctrines of the former. 
This was particularly true in the case of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. In our copy 
the page concerning his life has been 
removed. It has been replaced by a 
facsimile of such splendid quality that the 
fabricator has signed his name to it. The 
Game and Playe of Chesse is a morality book 
using the chess pieces as examples and 
showing how their counterparts in real 
life should conduct themselves on a high 
ethical plane. The Ryal Book, which 
formerly belonged to the Earl of Carys- 
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fort, isin the nature of a collection of 
religious precepts. 

It has been most pleasant to collect the 
works of that erudite and strange French- 
man, Geofroy Tory. In 1529 he published 
a beautiful book called Champfleury, which 
dealt with the Roman alphabet. It was 
his ambition to make French one of the 
classic languages, and he felt that the pre- 
requisites were a fine alphabet, an out- 
standing grammar, and a corresponding 
He undertook to develop the 

must spent years in 
He grew so enamored of the 


rhetoric. 

first and have 
research. 
subject that he became fanatical, and even 
went so far as to associate the alphabet 
with divine attributes. In his system all 
letters could be made by using two instru- 
ments, the rule and the compass. Indeed 
he ascribes the reason for the letter ‘“‘A” 
being the first letter of the alphabet to its 
being an actual representation of these 
two instruments: the /A\ being the com- 
pass and the — the rule. The finely 
proportioned alphabet he designed revo- 
lutionized French printing, changing it 
from the “lettre batarde” of Vérard 
into the Roman letter. The effects of 
Tory’s alphabet influence French printing 
even to this day. There are three manu- 
scripts on vellum in the collection attrib- 
uted to Tory (none of them is signed). 
The delicate, tiny Book of Hours (for the 
City of Bourges), made expressly for Jean 
Lallemant, Tory’s patron, unquestionably 
seems to be from Tory’s hand. There are 
several Books of Hours that came from 
Tory’s press, all tastefully printed. 

In France during the last half of the 
eighteenth century printing reached the 
pinnacle of elegance and luxury. It is 
typical of the extravagances which culmi- 
nated in the French Revolution. The 
foremost artists of the times engaged their 
talents in book illustration. For instance, 
Fragonard made scores of drawings to 
illustrate Ariosto’s Orlando Furtoso, al- 
though the book was never published. 
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Some artists of great talent, such as Moreau 
le jeune and Eisen, spent almost their entire 
time making drawings (which were copied 
by a great school of engravers) for books. 
The remarkable Contes of La Fontaine, 
which were stories taken from the Decam- 
eron and versified, furnished the material 
for two magnificent volumes, in what was 
called the “Fermiers-Généraux” edition. 
Our copy is bound in dark red morocco 
and has the arms of the Duc de Coislin 
embossed on the covers. In it is bound 
the portrait of La Fontaine, engraved by 
Ficquet, in seven different states, from the 
first to the final. Works of Moliére, 
Corneille and Voltaire were published in 
lavish style. The Decameron was reprinted 
in French and Italian. One of my books 
of the period, L’Eloge de Folie (In Praise of 
Folly) by Erasmus, has all the original 
drawings, by Eisen, each facing its respec- 
tive engraving, bound in the book. An 
edition of the Fables of La Fontaine was 
published in giant folio in four volumes. 
Oudry made the famous illustrations, one 
for each fable. The binding is of luscious 
burnt orange morocco with the arms of 
Baron Foley. 

William Morris was 


another great 
printer who devoted his life to the making 


of beautiful books. In the late nineteenth 
century, when printing had reached a low 
ebb in taste and quality, it was William 
Morris who gave such an impetus to the 
revival of fine typography. Unlike Tory, 
Morris did not endeavor to seek anything 
new but, rather, tried to emulate the best 
that had been developed in the past. 
He founded the Kelmscott Press and 
there printed many handsome books, 
usually in editions of from three hundred 
to five hundred copies. I have an almost 
complete collection of the books printed 
by his press, including many of his books 
printed on vellum, which are extremely 
rare, especially his outstanding work, 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Collectors and students will be ever 
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grateful for some of the catalogs that 
collectors of bygone days have published 
describing their collections in detail. 
There are three collectors who deserve 
particular mention, all having the same 
characteristics in that they all issued 
catalogs that were beautifully illustrated, 
and the contents were accurately and 
interestingly described. Mr. C. Fairfax 
Murray’s two catalogs, Early German Books 
and Early French Books, are a joy to the 
bibliophile. They are monuments to the 
collection and to research, and are in- 
valuable in their field. Ours were hand- 
somely bound by Suzanne Sabatier, of 
Paris. The catalogs published by Mr. 
Joseph Widener on eighteenth century 
French prints, books, and tapestries are 
magnificent copies, bound in full red 
morocco, as issued. The most sumptuous 
and the largest number of catalogs were 
published by the Messrs. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Senior and Junior. The catalog 
describing the books and manuscripts in 
the Bennett Collection (which Mr. Mor- 
gan, Senior, acquired) is superb. Some 
of the others were on the famous collec- 
tions of miniatures, watches, porcelains, 
and many other collections. When these 
catalogs were published a few copies were 
printed on vellum, and we were fortunate 
in securing examples of most of these vel- 
lumcopies. Mr. Morgan, Junior, had one of 
our foremost printers, Mr. Daniel Berkeley 
Updike, of the Merrymount Press, print 
the Book of Common Prayer. It is one of 
the finest examples of printing of our 
time, fully justifying all the loving care 
which was lavished on its production. 
Five copies were printed on ‘vellum. A 
few years ago Miss Belle da Costa Greene, 
the distinguished Librarian of the Morgan 
Library, presented me with an unbound 
vellum copy, which is one of the valued 
treasures in the collection. It has since 
been bound by Peter Franck, in white 
vellum, and to him goes the credit for 


fashioning a binding that is worthy of 
the contents. 

A few words should be said about the 
reference books in many languages which 
are such a vital adjunct to the study and 
enjoyment of a collection. They run the 
whole gamut from short monographs on 
highly specialized subjects to works run- 
ning into many volumes covering very 
large fields of learning. The basis of the 
reference library was the great collection 
of books formed by Mr. Howard Levis, an 
American residing in London. Mr. Levis 
was particularly interested in source 
material having to do with the origin and 
the development of the graphic arts: etch- 
ing, engraving, woodcutting, lithography, 
etc. He wrote a great bibliography on the 
subject, which was done largely from his 
own collection. The library was pur- 
chased from him at a time when he was 
retiring from business and moving away 
from London. Included in it were many 
items that were exceedingly rare, and 
many of these have been transferred to 
the rare book collection. Naturally, much 
of the material had to do with books as 
well as prints. To this splendid foundation 
necessary reference books, both old and 
modern, have been added from time to 
time, until today it constitutes a sizable 
and serviceable reference library in the 
fields which constitute my collections. 

In forming the collections I have leaned 
heavily upon the fine knowledge and 
splendid judgment of my associate, Miss 
Elizabeth Mongan, now Curator of Prints 
at the National Gallery of Art. It was, 
in a large measure, due to her care and 
advice that the quality has been main- 
tained and representative examples secured. 
The many years of association have given 
me great confidence in her ability, and 
the collection itself reflects her wisdom. 

In conclusion, may I offer apologies for 
a most inadequate and disconnected 
description of a collection which has given 
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its collector untold enjoyment. It is hoped 
that the pleasure I have derived may now 
be enjoyed by the many, and that the 
small amount of knowledge I have ac- 
quired may be greatly magnified by 
students better equipped to unearth the 
fascinating secrets not yet disclosed. Last- 
ly, it is my hope that many have discovered 


how many interesting and profitable hours 
have been spent in acquiring and studying 
this collection (both of which activities I 
am continuing), and that my enthusiasm 
will stimulate others to duplicate my enjoy- 
ment by adopting a similar formula for 
themselves. 
LEssinc J. ROSENWALD 
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lef acoafise be irginia arre full of lads , wehrby the entrance into the mayne lad 
te ishard to finde.For alt hough they bee fep arated with diuers and fundrie largeDiui- 
ex fion, whi ichfcemet oyeeld conuenient ent rance , yettoour great perll ve proued 
rt. that they wearfhallowe, and full of dans pcieustien arisen could ne cuer perce opp 
fo into them aynel, id. ynell senna triallsin many places with or fm all ptr nneff. At 
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wee had P uled opp and fayled d herin for af hort fpace we difcouered a migthye riuer fallnige downe 
in to the fownde ouer againtt thofe Hands, which neuerthelesswee paler motile opp any thinge far 
by Reafon of the (hallewnes,the mouth ther of beinge annoyed with fands driuenin with thetyde 
thertore faylinge turther,wee came vnto a Good bigg yland, the Inhabirante therofasfoone as they 
faw vsbegan to make a great anhornblecrye, as people which meuer betoer had teene men appa- 
relled like vs,and cammeaway makinge ourcryslikewik ibe alts or men < put of cheirwyts. But been- 
ge gentlyecalled backe, wee offre d the of our wares, as glafles, kniues,babies,and other trifles, which 
wee thougt they delig otedin. Soe they ftood ftill, and perceuing¢ our Good will and courtefi came 
fawninge vppo! nvs,and bade us welcome. Then they brougt vs to their ‘village in the iland called, 


Roanoac, and vnto their W croans or Prince , whic! conetained 


vs with Reafonable curtefie , alt. 
houg the wearamafed at the firft fight of vs. St into the parte of the «orld, 
which wecall Virginia , the {lature of bodee of ' evr attire. and manc 


lyuinge, their featts, and bankertts, I wil! pa declare ynto yow 


Harriot’s Virginia. Frankfurt, 1590. 
See No. 17 
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The Whistler Material in the 
Rosenwald Collection 


R. ROSENWALD’S collection of 

Whistler letters and manuscripts 

is especially gratifying to the 
Library for it is the first gift to take its 
place with the Joseph and Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell Collection of Whistleriana, 
one of the finest in existence. In the pref- 
ace to the catalog of the Collection, which 
was exhibited at the Library in 1921, the 
Pennells expressed the hope that “other 
collectors of Whistleriana may help round 
out and make perfect and complete this 
record of the life work of the great artist 
and writer.” 

The collection consists of six handsomely 
bound volumes containing approximately 
100 separate letters, 20 pages of manu- 
script, and numerous miscellanea. One 
of the volumes includes three undated 
letters written to Alan S. Cole, the son of 
Sir Henry Cole, Secretary and General 
Superintendent of the South Kensington 
Museum, who had asked Whistler to design 
one of the mosaic panels for the Central 
Gallery of the new building. For this the 
artist made, during the winter of 1873, a 
pastel which he called The Gold Girl, 
exhibited at the London Memorial Ex- 
hibition as Design for a Mosaic. Apparently 
the elder Cole was becoming impatient 
and asking about the progress of the car- 
toon, for in one letter to the son Whistler 
takes some pains to reassure him—*‘Your 
Gold Girl is all right—you have seen her 
well under way and in full swing. She is 
safe as the bank and you shall have the 
large one colored and finished quite as 
soon as you are really ready for her. But 
do not ‘run me in’ with her .. . Now 
you do not need the large finished work 
until the middle of April and my pictures 
must go to the Academy on the ist so you 


are all safe. Say this to your father from 
me and say that I bind myself to the ac- 
complishment of this thing. Moreover I 
have set my heart on having it in your halls 
in a state of perfection for exhibition. So 
that I take quite as much pride in it and 
am as anxious about it as you can be. 
Don’t fancy that I am not alive to its 
importance to me or that I intend to 
shirk it for other matters. Only how 
swell to have my others in the Academy 
and my Symphony in Gold at the Ken- 
sington Museum at the same time !—and 
if you will leave it to me and have faith 
it will be!’ His biographers do not tell 
us why the panel was never executed, 
whether the design did not find favor or 
whether the artist failed to finish the 
cartoon. 

In another letter he speaks of his work 
on the famous Peacock Room now in the 
Freer Gallery in Washington. “... the 
dining room is the devil—and I will not 
move until it is quite complete. I have 
worked like a nigger and really in the 
way of decoration done something gor- 
geous! You must immediately on your 
return go round to Princes Gate—49—and 
say that I wish you to look over the dining 
room. . . I suppose I really complete the 
thing this week—and then still have some 
lovely peacocks to do on the shutters.” 
The room had been decorated for F. R. 
Leyland, wealthy Liverpool shipowner, by 
a young architect of some talent named 
Jeckyll, to provide a suitable background 
for his collection of blue and white por- 
celain. Whistler’s Princesse du Pays de la 
Porcelaine, purchased several years before, 
was hung at one end over the mantle- 
piece. But the red border of the rug and 
the red flowers in the center of each leather 
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panel of the walls did not harmonize with 
the delicate coloring of the picture and 
Whistler persuaded Leyland to cut off the 
offending border and gild the flowers. 
This only made things worse, and Whistler 
asked that he be allowed to paint the room 
according to a scheme of his own. The 
walls were gilded and decorated with a 
series of designs in blue suggested by mark- 
ings of the peacock’s feathers. On the 
shutters peacocks were painted. The work 
took months, during which time the house 
was practically turned into a public gallery 
where Whistler received his friends and the 
press. According to the Pennells, “‘the 
crisis came when Whistler thinking him- 
self justified by months of work, asked two 
thousand guineas for the decoration of the 
room. Leyland, who had sanctioned only 
the retouching of the leather, could re- 
strain himself no longer. Like many 


generous men, he had a strict, if narrow, 
sense of justice. The original under- 
standing was that Whistler should receive 
five hundred guineas. This grew to a 
thousand as the scheme developed. But 


when, at the end, Whistler demanded two 
thousand and there was no contract, 
Leyland sent Whistler one thousand 
pounds, not even guineas. To Whistler 
this was an insult. He felt that he had 
been treated not as an artist, but as a 
tradesman.”’! 

The third letter concerns his lecture on 
art called the Ten O’Clock because of the 
unusual hour chosen for its delivery. 
During the autumn and winter of 1884-85, 
Whistler devoted much time to composing 
a lecture in which he wished to tell 
publicly what he had been preaching for 
years to his friends and students. In 
November, the Dublin Sketching Club 
invited him to exhibit some of his work 
and to deliver a lecture. The pictures 
were sent but the lecture did not take 
place. Eventually it was arranged by 


1E. R. and J. Pennell: Life of James McNeill 
Whistler. Phila. 1911. p. 150. 
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Mrs. D’Oyly Carte, the producer, and 
held at Prince’s Hall in London on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1885. The lady was evidently 
a good business woman, for in the letter 
Whistler writes “Now listen—you will 
have to spend the guinea! So that I am 
only in time in finding you the twenty. 
But the D’Oyly Cartes mean everybody 
to pay and are consequently paying them- 
selves for their stalls—Shocking! I know 
but even Walter Sickert is made to fork 
out his 10.6—and also my brother the 
Doctor. Voila.” There is a postscript: 
“I must have all the latest tips about 
lecturing.” But although this was his 
first public lecture, it was delivered with 
all the finish and grace of an accomplished 
speaker. The hall was crowded; many 
came to see the show that this eccentric 
creature would put on. They were dis- 
appointed. ‘‘Attired in faultless evening 
dress” he spoke with quiet dignity and 
composure. There was no clowning; this 
time he was in earnest. His lecture was 
a profession of his artistic faith. It was 
a protest against the Victorian idea that 
art must teach, that art and virtue go 
hand in hand. “Humanity” he said, 
‘takes the place of Art, and God’s crea- 
tions are excused by their usefulness. 
Beauty is confounded with virtue, and, 
before a work of Art it “is asked: ‘What 
good shall it do?’” 

One portfolio contains some manuscript 
material for the Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies, several letters to Oscar Wilde and 
the catalog for the second exhibition of 
Venice etchings which bears the title Mr. 
Whistler and his Critics. In the catalog each 
title is followed by a sentence quoted from 
one of his critics. With subtle skill he has 
turned their own words against them; 
“Out of their own mouths ye shall judge 
them”’ appears on the title page. How he 
hated them! In a letter (contained in 
another volume) addressed to the Gentle- 
men of the Committee of the National 
Exhibition he writes: “Gentlemen—I am 
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naturally interested in any effort made 
among Painters to prove that they are 
alive—but when I find, thrust in the van 
of your leaders, the body of my dead 
’Arry, I know that putrefaction alone can 
result. 

“When, following ’Arry, there comes on 
Oscar, you end in farce, and bring upon 
you the scorn and ridicule of your con- 
fréres in Europe. 

‘What has Oscar in common with Art?— 
Except that he dines at our tables, and 
picks from our platters the plums for the 
pudding he peddles in the Provinces. 

“Oscar—the amiable, irresponsible, 
esurient Oscar—with no more sense of a 
picture than of the fit of a coat—had the 
‘courage of the opinions . . .’” of others! 

“With ’Arry and Oscar, you have 
avenged the Academy!” , 

Oscar Wilde had been at one time his 
constant companion but when the poet 
began to talk about art Whistler turned 
against him with all the venom and sar- 
casm of which he was a master. “’Arry” 
was Harry Quilter, for years art critic of 
the Times. “The ingenious Mr. Whistler 
hit upon a new form of torture by depriv- 
ing me of the first letter of my name,” he 
wrote in the preface to his Preferences in 
Art, Life and Literature. 

Still another volume contains a number 
of letters written to his secretary, Charles 
Hanson, from France where Whistler had 
gone with his wife shortly after their 
wedding in 1888. These letters (undated 
for the most part) are filled with instruc- 
tions of every kind, for evidently there was 
no limit to Hanson’s duties: “Ask Mr 
Shannon & Mr Rickett with my compli- 
ments if they will be kind to the cats?”’; 
‘William is to return to work at once . . . 
he is to put studio in order tomorrow”; 
‘Attend to enclosed letters immediately. 
Write usual form to Upton—that Mr. and 
Mrs. Whistler still travelling on continent 
etc . . . Stubbs the same as you wrote to 
the other lawyers in similar cases.” 





In 1884 Whistler had been invited to 
join the British Artists, a society which 
dated from the beginning of the century 
but which had reached a low ebb in its 
fortunes. Some of the younger members, 
devoted followers of Whistler, saw in him 
the one man who could restore it to its 
former glory. Although bitterly opposed 
by many, he was elected President in 
1886. His two year term was stormy, but 
for a time he was successful in gaining 
recognition for the Society, not only at 
home but abroad. The galleries in Suffolk 
Street were re-decorated. He did away 
with the overcrowding of the walls, telling 
his Hanging Committee “If you are un- 
certain for a moment, say ‘Out.’ We 
want clean spaces round our pictures. 
We want them to be seen. The British 
Artists’ must cease to be a shop.”? The 
prestige of the Society reached a high point 
in its career. Thanks to the address he 
prepared for the Queen’s Jubilee, it 
became the Royal Society of British 
Artists. But in the end he failed. In the 
spring of 1888 Wyke Bayliss was elected 
to succeed him. As was the custom, the 
new president did not take office until the 
following December, and it must have 
been just before stepping aside that 
Whistler wrote to his secretary, “Now 
tomorrow evening you are to go to the 
Council Meeting as you did _ before, 
dressed—and at about the same time— 
and say that the President begs with his 
Compliments that the gentlemen will not 
wait, as he is not coming—and then you 
may say to Mr. Secretary that the Presi- 
dent requests that copy of agenda be sent 
to him at once, by that night’s post, that 
he may judge whether he have anything to 
add himself or no before the agenda be 
issued to the Members. 

“Then you can gracefully bow to the 
lot and bid them goodnight and shoot 
open your opera hat with a bang! and 
disappear.” 
~ 9 Tdem., p. 259. 




















The largest group, in two portfolios, 
includes, in addition to receipts, telegrams, 
pamphlets, notes and press cuttings, 
seventy odd letters (also undated) written 
to the Messrs. Dowdeswell, art dealers 
and publishers of Whistler’s Venetian 
etchings, at whose galleries at 133 New 
Bond Street his work was often exhibited. 
In these letters we see above all Whistler 
the artist, concerned with his paintings 
and etchings, filled with enthusiasm for a 
forthcoming exhibition, sometimes asking 
that a cheque be sent to the bank to avoid 
a catastrophe, or with some new idea for 
publicity: 

“Walter—I have thought of something 
for you. 

“Tt is folly your not always consulting 
me!—for you have no idea of what I can 
do in all matters. 

‘‘Now notwithstanding your rashness in 
attempting to do without me, to show you 
that I am ‘bon prince’ | will still bring 
success upon your new show from all 
quarters of the globe. 

“Write out ai once a short resumé of the 
kind of notice (in its shortest form) you 
would like of your Salon, and it shall be 
flashed across the Seas and appear in the 
New York papers before they have it in 
London. 

“Let me have this tomorrow night or on 
Tuesday—and not a word ever to anyone 
outside of the firm.” 

“Dear Mr. Dowdeswell—You will be 
pleased to hear that I am tolerably well 
again and printing in the early mornings 
for you. 

“In a very little time I shall have a 
batch of lovely proofs to send you. And 
now about ‘things.? I wish enough you 
could put me a matter of 50 pounds in the 
bank this week without waiting until the 
payments are taken in—for they are asking 
for rent and so on—and beginning to 
worry me—which always interferes with 
my work and prevents progress. 
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“Cannot you send me a cheque to- 
morrow?—It would be nice of you. 

**Tell Walter to get the last three num- 
bers of the ‘Court and Society Review’— 
that is this week’s and the two previous 
ones—there is a battle royal going on in 
the Review about me—and it is going to 
be taken up by all the other papers. 

‘All this is to the good for us—as you 
will recognize when you read the article.” 

“Dear Mr. Dowdeswell—I rather fancy, 
from what you hinted at the other day, 
that i: may be the intention of either your- 
self or your brother to answer the foolish 
little article you showed me in “The 
Artist.’ 

“Let me, while thanking you for your 
warm feeling, beseech you to do nothing 
of the kind. 

‘““Among sportsmen there is a certain 
sense of the ridiculous that prevents them 
firing at a skunk—and I who count my 
trophies of the chase, could not possibly 
pin upon my wall the poor picked feathers 
of the twittering tomtit, who struggles in 
the street with the stray straw from beneath 
the scavenger’s cart, that his starving 
family may feed on the filth and thrive.” 

The press cuttings are of great interest; 
among them is a long account of Whistler’s 
wedding to Beatrix Godwin as well as a 
very flowery description of his funeral 
which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette. 
These clippings, with few exceptions, are 
not included in the scrapbooks of clippings 
collected by the Pennells. 

Much has been written about Whistler 
and his art, much no doubt will be written 
in the future. Here in the Library of Con- 
gress the biographer of this extraordinary 
man will find a wealth of material 
relating to the Whistler who was also an 
artist in words. 


Autce LEE PARKER 


Acting Chief, Prints and 
Photographs Division 
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The Reference Works in the 
Rosenwald Collection 


fine working library which Mr. Rosen- 
wald has assembled for the cataloging 
of his magnificent collection of prints and 
engravings, one is faced with the tempta- 
tion to delve too deeply and minutely into 
the delights offered by the individual 
books, and therefore to err on the side of 
detailed description rather than to give a 
comprehensive outline of the collection 
itself. There is such a wealth of material 
in it that it is difficult to know just where 
the line of demarcation should be drawn. 
As Mr. Rosenwald says elsewhere in this 
issue, the nucleus of this collection was 
formed by Howard Coppuck Levis, a 
famous print collector and bibliographer 
of no small standing, who lived in England, 
and who was most active in this field in the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. 
Perhaps the motivating impulse in found- 
ing the collection is best expressed by Mr. 
Levis himself in the introduction to his 
Descriptive Bibliography of the Most Important 
Books tn the English Language, Relating to the 
Art and History of Engraving and the Collecting 
of Prints (London, Ellis, 1912): 


|: ATTEMPTING a description of the 


“Tt has not been my intention to compile a 


complete bibliography of engraving, but to de- 


scribe the most important, interesting, or rare 
books in the English language on the subject . . . 
and to show their development and the relation 
between them.” 


The Bibliography itself is not a mere list of 
titles, but is highly descriptive and is made 
most interesting by the compiler’s own 
observations. 

With the aid of the fine beginning made 
by Mr. Levis, Mr. Rosenwald has greatly 
enhanced the value and scope of the 
original collection, first by acquiring more 
and equally rare material in the same 


fields, and second by building up other 
phases of the subject, following his own 
special interests. 

The collection is rich in early and rare 
“books of secrets and mysteries,” which 
were published in England in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
which contain curious recipes, descriptions 
of apparatus and experiments, and refer- 
ences to the history of the art of engraving. 
The earliest of these is entitled: A Profitable 
Boke, Declaring Dyuers Approoued Remedies 

London, 1583; with a section 
relating to engraving called A way to graue 
on yron or steele, or other kynde of weapons. 
In a work called The Jewel House of Art 
and Nature by one Sir Hugh Plat of Lin- 
colns Inne, Knight, which was published 
in 1653, there is the earliest English 
reference to printing from engraved plates. 
Another rarity is a copy of the work by 
Abraham Bosse called Traite des Manieres 
de Graver . . . Paris, 1645. Accompany- 
ing it is a curious French manuscript copy 
of the most important part of the work, 
with water-color copies of four of the 
plates. This book, along with the work 
of William Faithorne, Orlandi and John 
Evelyn, evolved, a century later, into 
Sculptura-Historico-Technica . . . , which 
appeared in 1747 and which Mr. Levis 
called the ‘“‘first useful book in English for 
the collector of prints.” 

For the bibliographer or research stu- 
dent, the section containing dictionaries of 
engravers and the histories of engraving 
is most important. Outstanding is Horace 
Walpole’s Catalogue of Engravers... , 
which was first printed by Walpole in 
1762 at his famous Strawberry Hill Press. 
The work was re-published and re-edited 
many times, appearing again as late as 
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the early twentieth century. It is still 
considered one of the indispensables in the 
library of a print collector, and Mr. 
Rosenwald has succeeded in acquiring 
nearly all the editions. This part of the 
library also contains Michael Byran’s 
biographical dictionary of engravers, 
William Young Ottley’s books on engrav- 
ing and engravers, and several editions of 
Dibdin, besides a host of lesser authorities. 

Of outstanding interest is the very 
complete section of catalogs of private 
collections which have made history in the 
world of art. The Freer, Hubbard, Huth 
and Francis Calley Gray collections are 
represented here, to mention only a few 
high lights. With this material might be 
classed the fine group of sales catalogs of 
famous collections, of which the Sir Joshua 
Reynolds collection, the Ottley collection, 
and the Bewick collection formed by 
Thomas Hugo are perhaps the most note- 
worthy. This section also contains a fine 
set of the catalogs of the sale of James T. 
Mitchell’s collection, famous for its en- 
graved portraits of Washington and other 
Revolutionary heroes. 

The catalogues raisonnés of prints by or 
after various artists are particularly no- 
table. Mr. Rosenwald has so developed 
this part of the collection that today it is 
one of the finest in existence. Among the 
unique items is A Catalogue and Description 
of the Etchings of Rembrandt Van-Rhyn .. . 
London, T. Jefferys, 1752, which is con- 
sidered to be the first English catalog of 
any engraver’s work. The Whistler mate- 
rial in this section is most complete, con- 
taining a copy of the very rare work by 
Edward G. Kennedy: The Etched Work of 
Whistler, New York, The Grolier Club, 
1910. 
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Another high point for which the Rosen- 
wald collection is famous is the magnificent 
material about William Blake, which Mr. 
Rosenwald has taken such care and effort 
in assembling. It is so complete and well- 
rounded that it embraces almost every 
item of value in the field, including most 
of the reprints in color. 

Around his priceless assemblage of 
fifteenth century woodcut books, Mr. 
Rosenwald has built up a working library 
of reference books which challenges the 
holdings of some of the larger libraries in 
this country. To the usual standard bib- 
liographies in the field of incunabula, he 
has added rare and limited editions of 
bibliographies in highly specific fields, 
such as the Pierpont Morgan catalogs. 
Other outstanding titles are his catalogs of 
the Fairfax Murray collections and the 
works of the famous French bibliographer, 
Anatole Claudin. 

It is impossible in a limited space even 
to pretend to do justice to the wealth of 
material in the whole collection, and no 
one could be more keenly aware of this 
fact than the present writer. One can 
only hope to give to the bibliographers who 
will use it some foretaste of the pleasure 
which they will receive from its wealth and 
completeness. It is a true reflection of the 
unfailing discrimination and fine sense of 
values which Mr. Rosenwald and _ his 
librarian, Miss Mongan, have displayed in 
building it, a “house not made with hands” 
where generations of bibliographers to 
come will find help and inspiration. 


JEAN CAMPBELL 
Evaluation Officer 
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The Chief End of Book Madness 


HETHER he is to sell his library 

WW or preserve it intact for the benefit 

of an institution is the question 
that forces itself upon every book collector 
of consequence when one day he realizes, 
suddenly perhaps, that his collection is 
becoming important and that the term of 
years allotted him is beginning to be ful- 
filled. In most instances the decision is 
out of his hands. The purchase of books 
over an extended period has seemed a 
minor drain upon his income as long as 
the channel was open at both ends, but 
now that he is thinking in terms of estate 
rather than of income he concludes regret- 
fully, and often much to his surprise, that 
his library is an important item in the list 
of tangibles upon which the economic 
future of his family must rest. There is 
nothing for it but to sell the books himself 
or to leave his executor directions for their 
sale. He is fortunate if he may do this 
without pain, fortunate if he has not loved 
too greatly this thing he has built up 
through his creative energy, his knowledge, 
and his taste. 

Comfort has been provided this collec- 
tor, however, by generations of prede- 
cessors in like situation. They have 
passed on the word to him that his de- 
cision to sell will bring great joy to the 
world of bookmen, assuring him vehe- 
mently that he will be giving others the 
opportunity of happiness through the 
purchase of his books. They even tell 
him that the books themselves will be 
happier going about from  collector’s 
library to auction room and bookshop 
and back again to collector’s library than 
if they remain in guarded ease upon 
institutional shelves. “It is better to be a 
crystal and be broken,” they say, quoting 
the old Chinese proverb, “than to remain 
perfect like a tile upon the house top.” 
They remind him of the passage in the 


will of Edmond de Goncourt providing 
that his collections should not “be con- 
signed to the cold tomb of a museum . . . 
but dispersed under the hammer of the 
Auctioneer, so that the pleasure which 
the acquiring of each one of them has 
given me shall be given again .. . to 
some inheritor of my own tastes.”” Soon 
the act of necessity begins to take on in 
his mind the likeness of a virtue, an act 
of unselfish benevolence. 

There is, in truth, no need for this 
rationalization. All the world accepts 
financial necessity as valid reason for the 
sale of a library. It is important, anyhow, 
that there should be book sales and many 
of them. The dispersal of private libra- 
ries through the auction room is the life 
of the book trade. It replenishes the 
stocks of booksellers, stimulates collectors, 
establishes standards of price which meas- 
ure the esteem of certain literary catego- 
ries and of individual books and authors, 
and, finally, it provides the book world 
with matter for gossip and sharp intelli- 
gent discussion for weeks before and after 
the sale. 

If we admit that in general this dispersal 
of private libraries is natural and right, 
the health of the trade, we must not fail 
to claim our exceptions. Most collections 
that come to the auction room are des- 
tined to the auction room from the 
beginning. They are aggregations of 
books rather than collections, the work of 
men to whom collecting has been a hobby 
rather than a passion. Brought together 
with half the owner’s mind, they consist, 
too often, merely of miscellaneous high 
spots. They are unrelated in their ele- 
ments, devoid of that quality of synthesis, 
of integration, which creates the dynamic 
force of a true collection of literary 
materials. But when a collection formed 
purposefully and with the abandon of the 
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true book madness comes to the point of 
dispersal we feel genuine pain, the pain 
and shock which come from seeing a 
perfect thing broken to bits. 

We have always in memory classical 
examples of dispersals of libraries which 
should have been kept intact. In its 
possession of source materials relating to 
British North America and the United 
States, the Brinley library was the com- 
pletest and most imaginative of contem- 
porary public or private collections. The 
possession of it as a whole would have en- 
hanced the usefulness of the libraries of 
Harvard or Yale or the Library of Cong- 
ress, or would have made the reputation and 
established the power for effective service 
of anysmaller college library in the country. 
But this was not to be, and what happened 
may have been for the best. This greatest 
of Americana sales enriched many libra- 
ries. Harvard, Yale, and the Library of 
Congress were heavy buyers. At the 
sale of Part I in 1879, James Lenox re- 
trieved some of his errors of omission and 
bought largely of things he had not pre- 
viously had the chance to acquire. John 
Russell Bartlett bought many books for 
the library of the recently deceased John 
Carter Brown. The Brinley putchases 
by Levi Z. Leiter and Ogden Goelet 
were seen to be one of the distinguishing 
features of the Leiter and Goelet libraries 
when half a century later those fine 
Americana collections came upon the 
market. Here was the democratic proc- 
ess in full operation, a general enrich- 
ment of the cultural life of the nation. 
Yet reading the five George Brinley sale 
catalogs, a frugal-minded man experiences 
regret that so great an integration of 
materials, so fine a synthesis of knowledge 
should have been shattered and its ele- 
menis dispersed, regret that the oppor- 
tunity was lost for the creation of still 
another notable center for the study of 
American history and life. Mr. Randolph 
Adams concludes his fine study of George 
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Brinley in his 7 hree Americanists with reflec- 
tions of the sort set down here, presenting 
to his readers the axiom that in the case 
of an integrated collection “‘the whole, 
in the estimation of some of us, far out- 
weighs the value of the sum of the parts. 
In a great book auction sale, it is this 


synthesis that is lost. The auc- 
tion enables others to select books and put 
them in their proper homes. But still, 
when an auction occurs, there is tragedy, 
because the great creative work of the 
collector has to be begun all over again.” 

A recent small drama in my own experi- 
ence leads me to speak of another instance 
of dispersal which has about it the element 
of tragedy. This was a drama of coinci- 
dences. A bookseller left with me at the 
John Carter Brown Library an early manu- 
script of the Historia de las Indias of the 
Bishop Las Casas, a volume which bore 
upon its fly-leaf the magic inscription— 
Phillipps Ms. 14136. Looking for a place 
of temporary safekeeping for the precious 
volume I opened a bookcase in which, 
flat upon the shelf, lay a manuscript which 
had been for several years in the Library’s 
ownership and was now awaiting its turn 
with the photographer. I placed the new 
volume upon the old and was about to 
close and lock the door when a bell began 
to ring somewhere in my subconscious 
memory. I took both manuscripts off the 
shelf and, truly enough, upon the one 
already owned by the Library I read in 
the well-known and unmistakable hand— 
Phillipps Ms. 24158. By one chance in 
many thousands I had placed together 
two manuscripts which for a long time had 
stood near each other in a great private 
library across the seas until their separation 
some thirty years ago. Then came the 
next coincidence. While I wondered 
which of the many Phillipps sales these 
two had come from, my eye fell upon a 
Sotheby catalog which a day or two before 
had been brought out for a purpose now 
forgotten. It was the catalog for the Phil- 
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lipps sale of May 19, 1913. Within the 
space of a few breaths I had learned that 
both those pieces had been sold in London 
the same day thirty-two years ago as Nos. 
27 and 453 in that catalog. By this time 
I was prepared for anything in the way of 
coincidences, and I was soon to learn that 
the series was not complete. The Las Casas 
manuscript bore upon its covers the arms 
of Lord Charles Stuart de Rothesay. 
With small hope of finding it, I went in 
search of the Stuart de Rothesay sale 
catalog and, almost doubting my eyes, 
found that the first in our run of Sotheby 
catalogs was that for the fourteenth and 
fifteenth days’ sale of the Stuart de 
Rothesay collection on May 31, 1855, and 
further that in it, No. 4017, was the Las 
Casas manuscript. That catalog was 


marked in many places with the vigorous 
and characteristic check mark of John 
Carter Brown, and soon I had before me, 
reunited, the Las Casas manuscript and a 
fine group of other books bearing the 
Stuart de Rothesay arms, which Mr. 
Brown had bought at that sale ninety 


years ago. 

All this could lead to but one end, the 
purchase of the Las Casas manuscript. 
Even if its intrinsic importance had been 
less, the accidental reunion of these 
Phillipps and Stuart de Rothesay pieces 
had so touched the chord of sentiment and 
superstition which runs through all 
collecting that I would not have dared 
decline the purchase. 

This is a long, and perhaps an idle, 
introduction to a few words of regret that 
the Phillipps collection, or a considerable 
part of it, should have been dispersed. 
For a moment following the incidents just 
related I entertained the idea of trying to 
bring together in one place all the scat- 
tered Phillipps manuscripts, but realizing 
at once that such an idea was within the 
lunatic fringe of bibliomania, I contented 
myself with thinking what a grand project 
it would be to make a census of the present 


locations of all Sir Thomas’s manuscripts 
scattered throughout Europe and America 
through the agency of the eighteen sales 
held in the period 1886-1928. Few tasks 
could be more engrossing, more time- 
consuming, and, some might say, more 
useless. But that would be a hard saying 
and an untrue one. Never could the 
Phillipps manuscripts be brought together 
in one place in their own bodies, but to 
bring their titles together on paper with 
an indication of their present locations 
would be one of those acts of biblio- 
graphical grace for which scholars of the 
future would bless one’s name if scholars 
should ever reach the state of appreciating 
their debt to bibliographers and collectors. 
But with this reflection my little drama 
came to an end, for immediately I recalled 
that Lathrop Harper had once told me 
that Seymour de Ricci long ago planned 
to do the very thing which had just 
occurred to me as a bright and sparkling 
idea. Let us hope that before his death 
three years ago in occupied Paris, Mr. de 
Ricci made progress with a task which he 
alone of all men could successfully have 
carried out. 

In his English Book Collectors, De Ricci 
tells us that at one time Sir Thomas 
Phillipps contemplated the sale of his 
collection en bloc to the British Museum, 
but that the transaction fell through 
because the price offered was too small. 
That is a black mark for somebody. 
Here were 60,000 manuscripts of all sorts 
covering many centuries of human thought, 
probably the greatest collection of manu- 
script materials of history and literature 
ever brought together by a private indi- 
vidual. Today some 20,000 of these are 
still in the family library; the remainder 
are found everywhere. Of the illuminated 
liturgical manuscripts, for example, sev- 
eral are among the finest specimens in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. A _ notable 
group of portolan atlases, breath-taking 
examples, are proudly held by the 
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Henry E. Huntington Library. Every 
scholarly institution in this country boasts 
a great or small number of Phillipps manu- 
scripts upon its shelves. They have gone 
about doing good, but the question is, 
wouldn’t their impact in well-doing be 
greater if they were concentrated under 
one administration than it isnow when they 
are scattered up and down the library 
shelves of the world? One certain thing is 
that in their present state their use is 
unrestricted. At one time, it is said, 
Sir Thomas planned to give the whole 
collection to a minor English college with 
the provision that no Catholic should be 
allowed access to it. Clearly he didn’t 
like Catholics, yet an astonishing propor- 
tion of his manuscripts were of interest to 
Catholic historians, or, certainly, to the 
historians of Catholic countries. A group 
of Phillipps manuscripts now in the John 
Carter Brown Library, relating to Spain 
in North America, was described and 
calendared a few years ago by a Franciscan 
scholar whose work was sponsored by a 
Catholic foundation. 

The other side of the dispersal picture, 
the side which portrays the fortunate man 
who can afford to be generous, is encour- 
aging to those of us who collect few books 
for ourselves but whose lives are given up 
to collecting books in order that our great 
libraries may grow in distinction. Such 
as we do not need to be convinced of the 
important function of the collector as the 
builder of libraries. All about us we see 
what has been accomplished for the 
public good by the private man whose 
book collection, unbroken, has gone by 
gift or purchase to an institution. 

In the life of the collector destined to 
become one of the great library builders 
there arrives inevitably the moment when 
he realizes that he has created something 
larger than himself. Most of his con- 
temporary associates and rivals have 
begun acquiring books with undefined 
purpose, with nothing more serious in 
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view, perhaps, than quiet hours of relax- 
ation at the fireside after the day’s work is 
done, a personal resource and escape from 
care and responsibility. That is the nor- 
mal collector’s beginning and end. But 
it is another man we have in mind. With 
our man this gentle and always respectable 
pursuit suddenly, or gradually, as the case 
may be, has become the dominating force 
in life. Collecting engrosses him more and 
more, book madness seizes him, he becomes 
fou, he finds that he is going to his office or 
his factory for quiet relaxation and to his 
fireside for the stern business of life. He 
buys and buys again, filling out old sub- 
jects, opening new fields, exhausting him- 
self and straining his resources. One day 
he stands off and takes stock of what he 
has done. He realizes that through the 
demon which possesses him a new poten- 
tiality of influence has been born into the 
world. Happy is he if in this state of 
awareness he can plan to make permanent 
the new force he has created! 

With some collectors the idea of a 
benevolent disposition of their books 
seems to have been an animating motive 
from the beginning. The late Tracy W. 
McGregor loved and read and pondered 
the matter of every book he bought. 
Collecting was his relaxation and a 
stimulant to his ever-broadening mind 
and sympathy, but with the selflessness 
which was his characteristic, he held from 
the outset of his interest in books, I believe, 
the idea of enriching some library by the 
results of his activity. With most collec- 
tors, however, this decision is a matter of 
slow growth. James Lenox had _ been 
collecting zealously for twenty-five years 
when he caused to be incorporated ‘The 
Lenox Library” as a public institution. 
Henry Stevens leads us to believe that the 
burden of the great library had become 
too much for Mr. Lenox, but there must 
have been at work subtler impulses to- 
wards benevolence as well as the realiza- 
tion that this synthesis of knowledge he 





had achieved was too fine a thing, too 
nearly perfect, to be wantonly broken into 
pieces. Early in his career as a collector 
John Carter Brown, made uneasy by 
rising prices, dallied with the idea of 
selling his books. Fortunately he did 
nothing towards that end, and soon he 
was in a new frenzy of collecting. The 
visits of historians to his collection awak- 
ened him to the realization of its value. 
He opened his doors to scholarly visitors 
and began the publication of the hand- 
some and useful catalogs which were to 
make widely known at home and abroad 
the resources of his notable collection of 
Americana. His widow and his son, 
John Nicholas, added to the collection, 
and slowly the son awoke to the certainty 
that this body of books customarily re- 
ferred to by him in boyhood, half in jest, 
as “La Grande Bibliothéque” had now 
assumed a significance which demanded 
a guaranty of perpetuation. In his will 
he provided for the foundation of “The 
John Carter Brown Library,” in the words 
used by his trustees, “As a library to which 
all proper students shall have access for 
study.” These were men who did not 
intend that, paraphrasing Mr. Adams’s 
words, the whole great creative work of 
the collector should have to be begun over 
again. In the present century Henry E. 
Huntington carried on his collecting with 
the zest of a man who has found new 
worlds to conquer and ended it with a 
large and effective gesture of benevolence. 
J. P. Morgan inherited his father’s superb 
collection, increased it by notable addi- 
tions, and finally established it as a public 
institution “for the use of learned men of 
all countries.” For the long remainder 
of his life he continued to add generously 
to its resources and in his daily association 
with it experienced happiness in observing 
how continuously and how truly the books 
which he and his father had gathered 
were serving the ends of the learned men 
to whom he had opened the doors. 


What a roster of names that shine in the 
annals of book lore this might become even 
if it were confined only to American 
names, omitting from it Pepys, Bodley, 
Ashburnham, Spencer, and others of 
English fame. In times like these such a 
roll call is a consolation to the reflective 
man. 

The question the historian of this and the 
last century will ask himself when he con- 
siders the libraries of the United States 
will not be ‘“‘What has the book collector 
done for these libraries?” but ‘“‘What 
would these libraries have been without 
the book collector?” He would perceive 
after some scrutiny of their foundations 
and growth that in their composition was 
mingled the almost indefinable quality of 
“distinction,” bringing at least a score of 
them close to the level of the best of their 
kind in Europe. In these American libra- 
ries this quality could not have been 
attained with restricted public or _insti- 
tutional funds in so short a period of time. 
It was given them through the zeal and 
knowledge and rash expenditure of the 
private collector. 

If this historian were to turn his apprais- 
ing eye to the Far West, he would see in 
the Library of the University of California 
a great collection on the natural history, 
anthropology, and political history of the 
Pacific Slope. These were the materials 
brought together by Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft asthe source material for his several 
series of massive volumes on that area, 
and after that initial use acquired by 
purchase in 1907 by an enlightened state 
government. We can’t think of Bancroft 
as a collector in the sense of his being an 
*‘amateur,”’ a lover of books. But even 
though his interest was utilitarian, he was 
nevertheless a great amasser of books and 
historical source materials. The printed 
books and pamphlets of his library, the 
original manuscripts and the transcripts 
of archival material in Spanish and Mexi- 
can depositories have made that univer- 
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sity a productive center of studies relating 
to the Far West and the Spanish South- 
west. A greater breadth was given Cali- 
fornia’s special collections when in 1934 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
received by legacy the William Andrews 
Clark, Jr. collection of works of English 
literature of the Restoration period and 
later centuries, and of nineteenth century 
American literature and local history. 

In the years between the acquisitions of 
these two integrated book collections, 
California had become one of the world’s 
centers of literary interest. In the 1920’s 
Henry E. Huntington took to his home at 
San Marino the great collection of books 
he had formed in the preceding twenty 
years through purchase at auction, pur- 
chase from booksellers, and purchase from 
other collectors of whole libraries on special 


subjects. In none of these purchases would 


Mr. Huntington be denied. For those 
years he had dominated the world’s book 
markets. The formation of his library of 
English and American literature, of Eng- 
lish history, of American history, of in- 


cunabula, of manuscripts, and of works re- 
lating to the history of art was, perhaps, 
the most notable feat of collecting the 
book world has ever known. The dissolu- 
tion of it at auction would have provided 
bookmen with a point of reference for a 
century to come. Fortunately in this 
case the exigencies of estate settlement did 
not require liquidation of the collection. 
Mr. Huntington was able to give it in his 
lifetime to the community from which his 
wealth had been drawn. He enriched 
that community in the eyes of the world 
in a sense and to a degree not to be meas- 
ured by the dollars and cents he had spent 
in the course of his resistless sweep 
through the book markets. 

In 1918 the University of Texas ac- 
quired by purchase the collection of seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth century 
English literature formed by John H. 
Wrenn. A good many years later the 
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University bought the collection of books 
and manuscripts on the early history of 
New Spain made in the nineteenth century 
by the celebrated bibliographer, Joaquin 
Garcia Icazbalceta. Here, made to order, 
were aggregations of literary and historical 
materials which at the slow rate and fre- 
quently interrupted progress of insti- 
tutional collecting might never have been 
equalled by their new owner in size or 
quality. The two collections have given 
the Texas library that quality previously 
designated as “‘distinction.” 

It is a dramatic thing, it seems to me, 
that the West should have acquired these 
great libraries almost while it was still a 
frontier, and that it should have received 
them in many instances from the men or 
the sons of the men who had cut its trails, 
built its roads and railroads, and had 
been among the first to dig the gold and 
silver from its hills. In the Newberry 
Library of Chicago is the collection of 
Edward E. Ayer, whose life as an aggres- 
sive young business man led him for long 
periods into the Southwest, and whose 
reading had awakened in him an enduring 
curiosity about the Spanish empire in 
North America, the American Indian, 
Hawaii and the Philippines, the French, 
English, and Dutch in America, and the 
general subject of early geography. Sup- 
plying the crossties upon which were laid 
the tracks of transcontinental railroad 
systems was one of the enterprises which 
enabled Mr. Ayer to form a noble library 
of books, manuscripts, maps, and tran- 
scripts relating chiefly to the subjects 
named. To these he added many works 
of general American history as well as a 
notable collection of editions of the 
Geographia of Claudius Ptolemy. 

As we move eastward new names appear 
upon our roster. William L. Clements 
dug iron out of the Michigan earth and 
gave back gold to the people of his state in 
the form of the library which he collected 
lovingly, studied, wrote about, and finally 





made available to all scholars. The 
William L. Clements Library at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, beautifully and sub- 
stantially housed in a separate building, 
and administered by its own staff, is an 
institution which has brought to its mid- 
western community an important collec- 
tion of general Americana previously 
lacking in that section of the country. It 
was a fortunate institution, too, in that 
Mr. Clements established it in his lifetime 
and thereafter acquired for it large col- 
lections of manuscript materials on the 
American Revolution, which advance 
knowledge and understanding of an all- 
important period in the history of the 
country. Today when one thinks of 
sources for the study of the Revolution 
there comes inevitably into his mind the 
associated idea of William Lawrence 


Clements and the library he established 
at Ann Arbor. 

Becoming interested in American history 
and in its foundation books through the 
medium of the library established by Mr. 
Clements, Tracy W. McGregor late in 
life began to form a library which soon 


contained many thousands of the general 
works of modern publication necessary to 
the student and with them a smaller group of 
the choice foundation books of the earlier 
period. He acquired en bloc the notable 
collection of the works of the Mathers of 
New England formed by Mr. William 
Gwinn Mather, a collection which had 
already served a great purpose as the basis 
of the series of Mather bibliographies 
compiled in the grand manner by Mr. 
Thomas J. Holmes. In his lifetime Mr. 
McGregor showed the extent of his belief 
in what he was doing by the establishment 
and management of a fund designed to 
aid smaller college libraries in the collect- 
ing of those rare foundation books of 
American history which their own re- 
sources would not permit them to acquire. 
At his death his own library went to his 
trustees who, some years later, gave the 


entire collection to be maintained as a 
library of American history by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Through that gift the 
Charlottesville institution, the foundation 
of Thomas Jefferson, has become an im- 
portant center for American studies in a 
part of the country where the materials 
for such studies had not previously existed 
in strength and number. 

Reading in Carl Cannon’s admirable 
American Book Collectors and in various 
library histories, one realizes to what 
length this list might be prolonged. One 
of the earliest names on it is that of Isaiah 
Thomas, a printer’s apprentice at six 
years of age, who through a life of courage, 
industry, and intelligence became a first 
citizen and in 1812 established the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society upon the strong 
foundation of his own collection of Ameri- 
cana. The Brown University Library is 
able to lay before the student a rich store 
of materials for the study of American 
poetry because Caleb Fiske Harris, a 
Providence merchant, brought together 
some five thousand items on that subject 
which, after his death, were purchased for 
the University by Henry Bowen Anthony, 
and which the University authorities have 
sedulously added to until its present 
140,000 books, broadsides, pieces of sheet 
music, and manuscripts make the original 
collection look small by comparison. It is 
rare in library history that a gift of genuine 
importance is allowed to languish by its 
new institutional owners. There is some- 
thing about excellence that demands an 
increase of excellence. The growth of the 
Harris collection notably affirms this 
truth. 

Another Providence institution that 
came into being through the zeal of a 
collector is the Annmary Brown Memorial 
established by General Rush Hawkins so 
that scholars might have access to the 
collection of incunabula he had brought 
together to show the dissemination of 
printing in the first half century after its 
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origin. At Williamstown, a part of the 
library of Williams College, is the sepa- 
rately housed collection of Alfred Clark 
Chapin, composed, so far as its fastidious 
owner could make it possible, of fine 
examples of great books in the fields of 
incunabula, Americana, and literature. 
Against the background of the great col- 
lection of scholarly works at Yale stand, 
mentioning only recent gifts, the Franklin 
collection formed by Mr. William Smith 
Mason and the notable library of early 
medicine formed by Dr. Harvey Cushing. 
At Harvard the special collections are so 
many that to mention one or two of them 
would be invidious. Its rare book collec- 
tions in the Houghton Library are a con- 
geries of private collections integrated 
with the whole. Its great general library 
has as its heart the collection of Harry 
Elkins Widener, a small collection made 
by one cut off in youth, but a group of 
books whose influence upon the growth of 
the Harvard libraries has been dynamic 
in character. At Princeton a recent gift 
and a recent legacy have enlarged the 
horizons and increased the distinction of 
library and college: the Islamic, Western 
European, Greek, Persian, and Indo- 
European manuscript collection of Mr. 
Robert Garrett, and the all but immaculate 
collection of nineteenth century English 
poets and novelists of Morris L. Parrish. 
The John Work Garrett legacy of collec- 
tions of works on natural history, early 
voyages, colonial Maryland, American 
history, incunabula, and literature has 
given a broader scope and a new responsi- 
bility to the Library of the Johns Hopkins 
University. The gifts to, the New York 
Public Library of the Ford collection of 
works on American history, the historical 
print collection of the late I. N. Phelps 
Stokes, and the Berg collection of English 
literature have added to the continuously 
growing distinction of that center of liter- 
ary and artistic studies. The Spencer 
Collection of fine books, the George W. 
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Arents tobacco collection, and the William 
Barclay Parsons collection of railroad 
literature have further diversified the 
interests and magnified the reputation of 
that great library built upon the collec- 
tions of James Lenox and the beneficence 
of Astor and Tilden. 

The Library of Congress was founded 
upon the activities of a book collector, or 
perhaps we should say a library builder, 
for Thomas Jefferson—book buyer, friend 
of learning, and studious devourer of 
books-—had little about him of the bib- 
liomane, the amateur. He wanted the 
best, fullest, and most scholarly editions of 
books in all fields of knowledge, an end 
not commonly sought by the true biblio- 
phile, who wants everything on one sub- 
ject or a small group of subjects and to 
whom a book is a thing endeared for 
certain qualities, or accidents, in some 
instances, not always associated with the 
idea of textual merit. Peter Force, whose 
books and manuscripts form the solid base 
of the Library’s riches in American history 
was a true collector even though his great 
library had been brought together as a 
work of utility. John Boyd Thacher with 
his nine hundred and four specimens of 
incunabula, not to mention his distin- 
guished Americana of the Discovery 
Period, laid the foundation for what has 
become one of the world’s notable sources 
for medieval and Renaissance learning, 
that is, the incunabula collection of the 
Library of Congress. 

A new factor of interest was given the 
Library of Congress incunabula when to 
the great texts of literature, religion, and 
science in the Thacher legacy and the 
Vollbehr purchase were added the illus- 
trated fifteenth century books brought 
together by Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald. 
The Rosenwald books, indeed, are no less 
concerned with high matters than those in 
the collections just referred to, but with 
them textual importance is only one 
element of interest. Their special grace is 
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that they arouse the emotion of delight in 
the beholder through the medium of their 
vigorous illustrations, those woodcut illus- 
trations of the fifteenth century which are 
neither primitive nor unsophisticated but 
in which the artist has unerringly separated 
essentials from the things which are un- 
important and has translated his clear 
vision of the image directly into strict and 
simple line. That is a form of art which 
moves to enthusiasm the artist, the 
historian of art, and the amateur of the 
book. 

The recently installed exhibition of 
specimens selected from the Rosenwald 
collection is a striking display of illus- 
trated incunabula, especially when it is 
remembered that this is not a loan ex- 
hibition made up of specimens from many 
libraries but a selection from the posses- 
sions of a single library. The series of 
publications now begun by the Library of 
Congress reproducing in facsimile notable 
works in the Rosenwald collection will 
call renewed attention to the importance 
of the fifteenth century book in the history 
of art and the history of ideas. At the 
same time that Mr. Rosenwald transferred 
his incunabula to the Library he gave also 
his wonderful collection of books illus- 
trated by William Blake, and _ several 
thousand works of reference related to the 
Blake and incunabula collections. 

It was frequently said in the years fol- 


lowing the depression that there would be 
no more great fortunes and no more great 
gifts to institutions. I am perhaps the 
only man living who has not made this 
assertion solemnly and with an air of 
prescience. Modestly I say I don’t know 
about these things. But what I do know 
is that neither depression, legislative re- 
striction, wars, nor high taxes can nullify 
the human instinct to collect innumerable 
objects of varying shapes, sizes, or purposes. 
All this past winter there has been forming 
under my eye, gathered by a six-year-old 
boy from many sources, including side- 
walks and gutters, a collection of match 
folders which already has crammed and 
jammed the table drawer in which I 
formerly kept some articles of daily utility. 
A few years ago wise men were saying that 
it is impossible to rescind the law of fer- 
mentation. The instinct to collect, like 
the process of fermentation, cannot be 
put out of existence by legislation nor can 
it be deprived of its vitality by the frowns 
of those who are insensitive to its urge. 
As long as people collect and as long as 
there are books there will be book collec- 
tors. Just that long book collectors will 
be building new libraries and adding to 
old. What happens after that does not 
concern us. 


LAWRENCE C. WrROTH 


Librarian, John Carter Brown Library 
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